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DRYDEN’S POEMS.* 
THOUGH it is impossible that Dryden should be to us all that 
he was to his own generation, or that any one should now 
subscribe to his latest disciple Churchill’s extravagant eulogy 
of him as the one supreme master of the whole art of poetry, 
a good reprint of such solid and vigorous work in verse as his 
is not likely to be thought ill-timed or superfluous by any lover 
of the nobler literature of the past. 

Dryden had not, it may at once be admitted, the complete 
equipment of an indubitable poet ; he lacked more than one 
quality which, to nineteenth-century readers at least, seems 
essential to that character, and which, if we may judge 
from what we find in earlier poetry, and from Jonson’s 
well-known verdict on Daniel—a writer who presents several 
points of resemblance to “glorious John”—would: even 
have been deemed equally essential in other times, though 
Mr. Saintsbury appears to think otherwise; yet the glow, 
the impetuosity, the dignity, and the strong, sweet flow of his 
verse, certainly entitle him to be regarded as something more 
than the mere “classic of our prose,” as he has been styled by 
one of the most influential of modern critics. If Dryden was 
not wholly, he was in part a poet; while as a man of letters 
he ranks with the very greatest that this island has produced. 
He was the most versatile and variously gifted writer of his 
age, and, with one exception, was also the most virile and 
graceful. His services to our language have been somewhat 
exaggerated, but he certainly deserves the praise of having 
smoothed away for all succeeding times many of its asperities, 
and this without in any degree impairing its force. The 
melody of his verse is inferior in compass, variety, and subtlety 
to that of the verse of some other English poets, but it 
is rich, strong, conformable to the sense, and not casual 
but always at command; and of all Dryden’s most suc- 
cessful poems it may be said with truth, that they have 
this at least in common with what is perhaps the most 
wonderful piece of sustained verbal music in our language, 
Coleridge’s Christabel,—their melody can only be appreciated 
to the full by reading them aloud from the beginning to the 
end. Such a volume of sound may well have ravished the 
ears of Dryden’s contemporaries, wounded as they had been 
so long by the dissonant and semi-barbarous strains of small 
satirists and the so-called metaphysical poets. Mellifluous, 
however, as is his versification, it has not the delicate witchery 
which belongs to the song of some other bards ; there is nothing 
aerial or elusive in his note, nor is it ever of that penetrating kind 
which excites thoughts and feelings profounder than, though 
still consonant to the strict and obvious sense of the words. 
And, like his strain, his thought is ever clear, strong, and sub- 
stantial, while for eloquence of rhetoric, and reasoning at 
once close and impassioned, the Religio Laici, The Hind and 
the Panther, and many occasional passages in his other 
writings, are unmatched in English verse; but the intuition 
and illuminating power of the inspired poet are wanting, 
and he seldom suggests more than he says, nor does 
he, as is the case with some of the greater poets, ever 
seem burdened with the weight of a message deeper in 
purport and more comprehensive than he himself knows, of 
which he can only deliver a part, and the rest must be divined, 
not by the common intellect, but by sympathetic and kindred 
minds. Yet, as Mr. Lowell says in that essay of his on our 
poet which is a perfect marvel of critical insight, Dryden did 
sometimes succeed in “carrying common-sense to a height 
Where it catches the light of a diviner air, and warmed reason 
till it had well-nigh the illuminating property of intuition.” 
This is certainly more than can be said of Pope or any 
writer of his school, and if taken into account with his other 
gifts, entitles Dryden to be ranked, as Coleridge, Scott, and 

caulay unhesitatingly have ranked him, far above the bard 


of Twickenham, and not greatly below our most genuine 
singers, 





“a Poetical Works of John Dryden. Edited by the Rev. Richard Hooper, 


Perhaps the most obvious and distinguishing characteristic 
of Dryden’s verse is its splendid virility, manifest alike in his 
satires, his narrative and didactic poems, his lyrics, and his 
translations. Not only was he, with the sole exception of 
Milton, the strongest poet of his time, but in mere robust as 
distinguished from spiritual energy, he surpassed all sub- 
sequent English poets, and even rivalled all save one of “ the 
giant race before the Flood,” as he himself called our great 
elder dramatists. His energy is not violent and eruptive, as 
is that of more modern bards, but equable, unforced, and 
apparently inexhaustible. It decayed not, but grew with 
years, for the most stalwart of his poetic offspring is that 
of his old age, the Fables. Probably the most powerful 
passage he ever wrote is his description of Lycurgus, in 
“Palamon and Arcite.” It is, or should be, familiar to every 
reader, but we cannot resist the temptation of quoting it 
here :— 

“With Palamon above the rest in place, 
Lycurgus came, the surly King of Thrace; 
Black was his beard, and manly was his face ; 
The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 
And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red: 
He look’d a lion with a gloomy stare, 
And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair ; 
Big-bon’d and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 
Broad-shoulder’d, and his arms were round and long. 
Four milk-white bulls (the Thracian use of old) 
Were yok’d to draw his car of burnish’d gold. 
Upright he stood, and bore aloft his shield, 
Conspicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. 
His surcoat was a bear-skin on his back ; 
His hair hung long behind, and glossy raven-black, 
His ample forehead bore a coronet, 
With sparkling diamonds and with rubies set ; 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, snowy fair, 
And tall as stags, ran loose, and cours’d around his chair, 
A match for pards in fight, in grappling for the bear ; 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And collars of the same their necks surround. 
Thus through the fields Lycurgus took his way ; 
His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud array.” 

As a satirist, though Pope is thought by some to contest 
the palm with him, Dryden seems to the present writer as in- 
contestably the superior, in tremendous force and weight at 
least, of all his English rivals in verse, as Swift is the very 
first of our prose satirists. Dryden’s satire is not, indeed, so 
polished, subtle, and envenomed as that of the author of The 
Duneiad, but it is equally mordant, and far less spiteful and 
malignant; it is also more appropriate, more direct, and, 
above all, more regal. His portraits of Achitophel, Zimri, 
Corah, Doeg, Og, and Mac Flecknoe are all masterly and all 
interesting, which is more than can fairly be claimed for 
Pope’s dunces; and the lines in which they are presented are 
among the most massive, luminous, and sonorous that even 
Dryden ever wrote. Yet, severely as he castigates his adver- 
saries, one feels that it is not done in malice, for he cannot be 
petty even in his wrath, but from a feeling of just indig- 
nation at their turpitude, or a desire to teach them to 
respect the powers they have scorned and vilified, for this 
was the offence of Settle (Doeg), and Shadwell (Og and 
Mac Flecknoe). Dryden’s picture of Corah (the notorious 
Titus Oates), as it has the advantage of being both brief and 
characteristic, may be given, though we would hope that it is 
not new to many readers :— 

“ Yet, Corah, thou shalt from oblivion pass ; 
Erect thyself, thou monumental brass, 
High as the serpent of thy metal made, 
While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 


Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh and loud, 

Sure signs he neither choleric was, nor proud; 

His long chin proved his wit; his saint-like grace, 

A church-vermilion, and a Moses face.” 

But the most poignant of all Dryden s satires is undoubtedly 
Mac Flecknoe, every line of which is, as it were, a crushing blow 
dealt by a giant whose vast strength is equalled only by his 
skill and dexterity. At the same time, the overflowing wit of 
the satire, its mock gravity and dignity, the infinite gusto 
with which it is all written, its flexibility, easy vigour, and 
lucidity of style, its unity of purpose and largeness of 
utterance, and the harmony of its numbers, make it one of 
the most thoroughly enjoyable of all its author’s masterpieces. 
Dryden’s lyric poetry seems to us rather rhetorically than 
poetically effective, but it is undoubtedly brilliant, and, in its 
kind, masterly, and the obvious power and beauty of such‘an 





; (“Aldine ” Edition of the British Poets.) N' iti : 
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all who care anything for literature. It is written with infinite 
spirit, and we read it with the same tingling of the veins that 
we experience in reading the most animated passages in 
Scott’s or Dryden’s own narrative poems; but, though it was 
natural enough for Scott, who as a poet certainly owed much 
to his English predecessor, to rank this celebrated lyric above 
all other odes, most readers will hesitate to place it on a level 
with those of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, or Keats, and, 
for pure poetry, may even think those of Gray and Collins 
superior. 

The excellences of the “ Aldine Series” have been so long 
and so universally acknowledged, that further commendation 
is perhaps unnecessary. The present reprint is a considerable 
improvement on the former cheap issue in green cloth, and 
possesses all the advantages of the best edition, at only half 
the price. A very good portrait of Dryden is prefixed to the 
first volume of his poems, and another (by mistake, apparently, 
as it is a mere duplicate) to the second; the type is clear and 
large—a great comfort to weak eyes—the paper good, and the 
binding tasteful and elegant. When we add that one of the 
volumes may easily be carried in the side-pocket—that is, 
supposing it to be the pocket of a student, which is usually, 


we believe, somewhat more capacious than that of a non- 


reader—nothing more, we hope, need be said in their favour. 
Though we have noticed a few slight misprints, and the 
punctuation is here and there defective, the poems appear, on 
the whole, to have been carefully edited, and Mr. Hooper’s 
prefatory memoir and notes give the reader all the informa- 
tion he will require about the poet and his works. 

The present edition of the poems is completer than any 
other with which we are acquainted. It includes all Dryden’s 
translations, with the exception of his Virgil, some short 
lyrics only to be found elsewhere in complete copies of his 
works, and a little-known translation, or rather paraphrase, 
of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, which, though written by Sir 
William Soame, is said to have been revised by Dryden. It 
does not appear to us to have much merit, though the verse is 
sufficiently easy and lucid, and there is occasionally a 
vigorous couplet which may have been interpolated by our 
poet ; but, on the whole, it is a lax and feeble production, and 
the satirical allusions to English versifiers, substituted by 
Dryden himself for the French ones of the original, are 
hardly more effective than the satirical strokes of his friend 
Garth, in the almost forgotten poem of The Dispensary. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of one of the very 
sanest and manliest of our poets better than with the 
admirable advice of Gray: “Remember Dryden, and forget 
all his faults.” 





AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK.* 


THE third volume of the Oak’s reminiscences commences with 
the Reformation under Henry VIIL., and it strikes a mourn- 
ful note quite in sympathy with what must have been the 
general feeling about the dissolution of the monastic foun- 
dations. A grievous spectacle it must have been,—the turning 
out of abbots and monks, and abbesses and nuns, who went 
away little better off than the wandering good-for-nothings 
they were wont to entertain so lavishly ; and the destruction of 
that genial and unquestioning hospitality which, if it did 
encourage innumerable vagabonds, promoted intercourse and 
neighbourliness. The first mutterings of the storm were heard 
at an assemblage of quality at Shrewsbury: the Rector of 
Hanwood heard from the retainers of some nobleman hints 
that disquieted him much. In 1536, the smaller monasteries, 
with less than £200 income, were suppressed, so that the great 
Abbots had warning, though we can well imagine their 
inability to grasp the real comprehensiveness of Henry’s 
scheme, to realise that in a few years they themselves would 
share the same fate. The income of Shrewsbury Abbey, 
according to the Oak, was £572 15s. 53d., and the Abbot was 
pensioned off with £80, from which we may gather that he 
had given no trouble. We wonder if the dissolution of the 
houses made any difference to the consumption of beer; the 
inns had to take the place of the religious houses, and beer, 
no dou >t, was easier to provide than wine. There was a pre- 
judice, it appears, against hopped beer, a fine even against 
the us of hops. Much of the beer of the present day, we are 
sorry to say, suffers from this prejudice, and only in the 


* 4n Ol? Shropshire Oak. Vols. III. ot Iv. By the late John Wood Warter. 
Edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D, London: Kegan Paul and, i ies 





South-East can the beer-drinker be certain of his hop, and 
see itin his favourite beverage. Ale, the best ale, was certainly 
cheaper than it is now; and wine, if the allowance made 
to preachers be any guide, an inexpensive luxury. A 
Franciscan Friar had an allowance of a gallon made him, 
at the cost of 8d. which in modern value would be 
about 5s. We learn among other things how gardening 
had revived after the Wars of the Roses, and how the 
Rector of Hanwood grew apricots, cherries, and currants, 
and owed to the to-and-fro journeys of a London merchant 
many valuable seeds. From wine to water is a far reach, 
but the monks took as much care to secure good water as they 
did good wine. Any one wandering about the ruin of a 
monastic foundation must have noticed the spring of delicious 
water, the clear pool that marked the situation as a suitable 
one. From Archdeacon Owen’s summary quoted here, we 
gather how particular the agreement was with certain burgesses 
of Shrewsbury to ha ve good honest piping; the first 700 yards 
to weigh 28lb. the yard, the second to weigh 221b., and 
the last 161b.; the respective bores to be 23in., 2in., and 
in. The labour of the monks in this respect, as in other 
things, was often utilised. They were often granted streams 
for their water-supply, though we suspect they valued the 
fresh water as much for their trout-ponds as for its own sake. 
However, those same ponds were often useful again as 
reservoirs. 

The Sidneys were connected with Shrewsbury. (Our 
notice, to represent the book, must be discursive.) Sir Henry, 
the father of Sir Philip, was Lord President of the Marches, 
and as Knight of the Garter held the feast of St. George in 
1581 at the old town. The stalls of St. Chad’s choir were 
blazoned with the arms of the knights, and one was even set 
apart for the Queen, to which Sir Henry made obeisance in 
passing, as if the last of the Tudors herself sat in it. Sir 
Henry left his mark upon Ludlow Castle, the seat of the 
Court of the Marches, as its ruins even now show. Sir Philip 
was ascholar at Shrewsbury School, and there is in the account 
much wine and cake put down to him, at his coming with his 
father to the town. We pass over a dissertation on the works 
of Sir Philip Sidney, to notice some remarks made on the 
religious plays. The first play on record performed in 
Shrewsbury was in the reign of Henry VII., on the occasion 
of a visit from Ludlow, and was certainly remarkable for the 
quantity of wine consumed by the King and his retinue. We 
are not told what the play was. It was performed in a quarry. 
The Mystery of the Assumption was acted the same year 


before the King at the Abbeygate of Chester. The very titles © 


of these “mysteries” are sufficient to indicate how much 
blasphemy and profanity their performance must have en- 
tailed. The players placed no limit to their audacity,—the 
Trinity were represented in one “ mystery.” The “ mysteries” 
were succeeded by the “moralities,” and in the year 1516 
2s. was spent on the Abbot of Shrewsbury and his ser- 
vants in “wine, apples, wafers, and other new-fashioned 
dainties.” This, the Whitsun play, was The Martyrdom of 
Feliciana and Sabrina. This was, it is said, the last of the 
“mysteries.” The old Shrewsbury Show seems to have been 
connected with the great day of Corpus Christi. Coventry 
and Chester were, of course, famous for their great plays. 

In discoursing of the first Stuart, the Oak takes the oppor- 
tunity to animadvert on the “ roaring boys of Cherbury.” A 
certain Boniface Blazes (!) blew a horn all the way home from 
his wife’s burial, exclaiming that “now he hoped to havea 
little rest and peace, for it was many years since he had had 
any.” A comparatively modern “Cherbury boy” repeated 
to a Captain Witts the following epitaph, written on 4 
Puritanical blacksmith :— 

“A zealous locksmith died of late, 
And did arrive at heaven’s gate ; 
He stood without, and would not knock, 
Because he meant to pick the lock.” 
The Cherbury boys were evidently a mischievous and lively 
crew. 

In Charles I.’s time, the then Lord of the Marches had the 
“ Mask” performed at Ludlow—doubtless The Mask of Comus 
—and the same year, 1634, the new tax, “ ship-money,” was 
imposed, and Shropshire was commanded to furnish a ship of 
450 tons. Soon after this a new charter was granted tu the 
“Town,” the chief alteration being the substitution of a Mayor 
for two bailiffs. Then came the Civil War. Charles stayed 
at Shrewsbury for some time during the earlier campaig2s 
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and the behaviour of his army was good. Later on we learn 
that the Royal horse ate up the town hay. Charles borrowed 
£600 from the school-chest before leaving, which amount does 
not appear to have been recovered, though sued for. Shrews- 
bury, being the head-quarters of the West, was loyal; but the 
town was eventually betrayed to the Parliamentarians by one 
Hewson, a minister. A few years later came the Plague year, 
and the Aldermen and their assistants, three of them, were 
ordered to watch the wards and gates, “and to give an oath 
to all strangers to declare from what part they came.” 

The amusements of the Valley of the Rea about the end of 
the seventeenth century were certainly, as the Old Oak said, 
coarse,—bull and badger-baiting, dog-fighting, and cock- 
fighting. There was even a great match between London and 
Shropshire game-cocks, “20 matches at 10 guineas each, and 
one at 100.” 

A naval hero, the great Benbow, the son of a Shrewsbury 
tanner, became a source of justifiable pride to the neighbour- 
hood. A bitter grief it must have been to those who knew 
him and his countrymen, that a brave man should have been 
deserted by his companions, and these companions English- 
men. The next personage of consequence to disturb the 
inhabitants of the Valley was Dr. Sacheverel, about whom 
the Salopians were divided. Some entertained him; 
others, notably a Salopian gentleman who wrote a rhymed 
invective called “The Wolf Stript of the Shepherd’s 
Clothing,” reviled him. The Government appear, how- 
ever, to have directed that the offender should be punished. 
The death of Queen Anne gives the Oak an opportunity 
of discussing the progress of literature, in a dissertation 
which, if it does contain much sensible matter, calls for no 
special remark. The Hanoverian Succession was most dis- 
tasteful to Shrewsbury; a riot took place, and a meeting- 
house was burnt, and the Mayor evidently had leanings 
towards the popular feeling. ‘The whey or sour milk of 
Whiggism certainly was, in the old country, considered a 
most unpalatable and nauseous beverage.” So says the Oak. 
One of the last executions arising out of the “ Forty-five ” 
took place at Shrewsbury, though the wherefore of the choice 
of the locality is not known; perhaps the Salopians required 
a lesson. 

Tn the fourth volume of An Old Shropshire Oak, the local 
news becomes so sparsely diffused through many dissertations 
on alien matters, that we cannot seriously pretend to analyse 
it. The current incidents of history are often introduced 
with the apology, “but little was known of these things 
in the Valley of the Rea;” but such familiar subjects as 
Churchill’s place among the poets, and the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius, are discussed critically and at length, 
without any apology. It would be impossible to convey to 
any one who has not read this curious production, a definite 
idea of the extraordinary and heterogeneous nature of the con- 
tents. Mr. Warter must have set about his task after the 
fashion of the proverbial individual who concocted “ stone- 
soup.” Perhaps we can convey to the intelligent reader an 
indistinct idea of the method of the author, by asking him to 
imagine the diary of a modern Methuselah who has lived 
through a dozen reigns, who has carefully recorded the 
seasons, the local occurrences, a broad outline of his country’s 
history, with occasionally much detail and quotation, the 
popular and hackneyed anecdotes of celebrated persons, 
critical remarks on the literature of various periods, with 
many quotations therefrom, an original running commentary 
of his own, the whole thoroughly well leavened with copious 
quotations from the classics. We have now done our best to 
explain the peculiarities, weakness, and the faults of re- 
dundancy and repetition of An Old Shropshire Oak, but also, 
we hope, some of its charm, its interest, and its value. 





LEFT-HANDEDNESS.* 
THE very term “the right hand ” is in itself but an arbitrary 
expression, for it has not been proved that the right hand, 
per se, is the better of the two, though it has since the begin- 
ning of history been the chosen agent of man’s physical will. 
According to Sir Daniel Wilson, the majority of us have no 
decided preference for either hand, but education and imitation 
and inheritance tend to the use of the right hand for special 
efforts. The observations made by a colleague of Sir Daniel’s 
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on his own daughter seem to show that a distinct preference 
for the right hand in making special efforts was noticed about 
the age of seven months, and later on it is recorded that a 
father did not notice in his children any bias towards the use 
of either hand. These observations perhaps embody the real 
essence of the problem. While there is no need to perform 
any difficult work, to put forth any particular strength or 
particular skill, one hand is as good as the other; when an 
action has to be performed requiring unusual strength or skill, 
the one hand must be chosen, and the choice thereof must be 
from hereditary instinct or knowledge of its superiority by 
training. It is obvious that, however advantageous ambidex- 
terity may be, the preference must be given to one hand, so 
that we may lose no time; else would presence of mind be but a 
useless quality. We can quite imagine that an individual whose 
ambidexterity was absolute might lose time, possibly his life, 
from the possession of a dubious will; he would be in the 
position of the proverbial donkey between two haystacks. 


The question now is: Why has the hand we call “ right ” been 
chosen to express skilled action in its various forms? The 
most celebrated anatomists and physiologists have been 
tempted to propound theories, all equally profound and in- 
conclusive. Some thought that because the heart was on the 
left side, the right was naturally selected to give that vital 
organ the more room to work in. There is a simple, direct— 
nay, seemingly natural force about this reasoning which is 
not to be despised. It is founded on fact, and, it is fairly 
safe to say, must have exercised at least a prejudicial 
effect on the spontaneous use of the left hand. Then, 
again, the disposition of the viscera, the preponderance of 
the right side is supposed to lend more effect to the 
muscles of the right side, which are also said to be better 
nourished, through the position of one of the arteries. That 
the position of the centre of gravity might affect the capacity 
of the muscles, is reasonable to suppose, as it also would be 
to infer that the greater capacity of the right lung shifts the 
centre of gravity. Two physiologists are quoted as suggesting 
this cause,—one, indeed, has elaborated his theory so as to 
account for left-handedness. We are told, accordingly, that 
in the majority of cases the centre of gravity on the right 
side is above the transverse axis; hence the left foot is used 
for balancing, and the right limb has the muscular part 
allotted to it ; consequently, man is right-footed. When the two 
coincide, the individual is ambidextrous ; and when the centre 
of gravity is below the transverse axis, the individual is 
left-handed, a classification which is summed up in the 
proposition that broad shoulders, muscular arms, large head, 
and a long neck tend to elevate the centre, and broad hip and 
strong legs to bring it down. But against this elaborate 
theory, the numerous examples of left-handedness must be 
set; the preference for the left hand in these cases is so 
evidently natural, so irresistible and instinctive, that the 
theory which fails to account for its possession by individuals 
cannot be seriously held. Sir Daniel Wilson is left-handed, 
and sees nothing extraordinary in the supposed superiority of 
left-handed men. It might be thought by some that the 
unfamiliar sight of the left hand performing nice operations 
is in itself calculated to magnify and enhance the actual skill 
of the left-handed individual; and that as only the few, those 
who possess the most powerfully instinctive use of the left 
hand, preserve, in spite of long-descended conventionality, their 
natural bias, we must obviously see the best examples. Now, the 
first of these contentions is apparently true, and the second 
absolutely so, and illustrates once more the survival of the 
fittest. Left-handers are notably of more than the average 
strength, and a great deal more than the average accuracy of 
eye. Leonardo da Vinci and Hans Holbein, the writer 
reminds us, were left-handed.. Left-handed batsmen are 
noted for hitting, left-handed fielders for smartness, and left- 
handed bowlers are generally fast. We know u gentleman, 
not a straight bat, whose back-play is a perpetual source of 
astonishment to the spectators. But now comes in a factor 
of unknown quantity. One would think that where conven- 
tional usage has obtained from the left-handed one particular 
set of motions for the right hand, it would be one requiring 
but average skill) But is this so? The three arts of 
cricket are distributed amongst left-handed people in 
the most arbitrary and apparently inconsistent manner ; 
most of them bat left-handed, but many bowl with the 
right, and some bat with the right and bowl with the left. 
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No doubt it would be found that, on the whole, those actions 
requiring the utmost nicety and the greatest accord between 
eye and limb are allotted to the superior hand; again, 
spontaneous gestures and unstudied actions would also be 
performed by the same hand. 

It is remarkable that with the majority of people the 
neglected left hand is not in mere strength inferior to the right. 
We have heard truly right-handed people actually declare that 
their left hand is the stronger, and from the present writer’s 
own experience he knows this to be the case. This may be from 
the mechanical advantage and better balance of the body, the 
right side being heavier, or it may be due to the large muscles 
of the unused arm being less hampered by the development 
of other muscles. It is difficult in these cases to say 
which is the “right ” hand, for the fact that the unused arm 
isthe stronger does not imply ambidexterity, nor can we justly 
give the precedence to strength over dexterity. Moreover, we 
cannot call the hand that excels in one series of dexterous 
motions the superior hand, if it can be shown that the other is 
chosen to perform an act which, apparently trifling, may 
require some knack or nicety of touch. It is the hand put 
forth in emergency, when taken by surprise, that makes a 
spontaneous gesture, the hand that acts first, which is the 
“right ” hand. 

Though with most of us the tendency to prefer one hand, 
apart from the customary usage, is undoubtedly not very 
pronounced, yet it is extraordinarily strong in many. Unfor- 
tunately, it can only be observed in the left hand, but it is 
of so obstinate and persisting a nature as to place beyond 
doubt the origin of the predisposing cause in the brain. It is 
a true instinct, and as such must be due to some organic 
peculiarity. We read in Left-Handedness of a boy whose left 
hand was bound behind him by his narrow-minded mother, 
till they feared it was permanently injured; yet he began to 
use it at once, on its release: and we have heard of a young 
girl whose left hand was tied in a bag to compel her to sew 
with the right, all to no purpose. But the greater number of 
left-handed people become merged in the ambidextrous,—that 
is to say, the class whose wrong hand is educated to an 
equality with their “right,” in all except those movements 
requiring instinctive rapidity of motion or instinctive nicety 
of judgment. The term “ambidexterity ” is a sufficiently near 
enough one to define the peculiar quality, though we doubt if 
truly ambidextrous persons who absolutely embody the signifi- 
cance of the word, are not almost as rare as black swans. Not 
only would such an individual be unnatural, and suffer from 
embarrassment, but would be, humanly speaking, not quite 
possible,—one of man’s hands, he being a manufacturer, must 
have the supremacy. A classic instance of ambidexterity was 
Asteropeus, who wounded Achilles, and a modern instance is 
an artist known to the writer who sometimes paints with both 
hands at once. 

Anatomists are coming to the conclusion, and Sir Daniel 
agrees with them, that we must look for the origin of this 
preference in the greater development of that part of the 
brain which directs the limb. The left part of the brain is 
said to be heavier, but the investigation is a delicate one, the 
results by no means definite; it has yet to be proved that 


.man is born with his brain so partially developed. The 


balance, as the writer says elsewhere, is, if we eliminate the 
hereditary tendency from custom and the overwhelming 
pressure of to-day, with its multitude of arts and pastimes, pro- 
bably very even. There is a reason, too, for this balance, 
which seems to us as beautiful as itis simple. It is this. If 
man is to preserve his bilateral symmetry through successive 
generations, this object would be beyond his reach, did he 
continue to be born with this predisposing cause. In spite 
of the fact that he must use one hand in preference to the 
other, and his long-descended custom, and other circum- 
stances, he still preserves his symmetry, and remains the most 
perfectly symmetrical of all creatures. That he does so, that 
the continued use of one hand has not increased the predis- 
position to use that hand abnormally, can only be one more 
provision of the Creator. Let us suppose, then, that the 
unsymmetrical position, though perfectly arranged disposition, 
of the vital organs has suggested to man the use of the right 
hand, but that he has not been allowed to exaggerate this pre- 
ference into a deformity. All theories are unsatisfactory, 
however, even that which would solve the difficulty by assuming 
that the left necessarily became the left because it had to hold 





the heart-defending shield, for post-pliocene man generally 
used his right hand. 

It does not seem to us that Sir Daniel Wilson hag 
advanced any nearer the solution of the problem he hag 
set himself, the cause of the preferential use of the right 
hand. Sir Daniel Wilson writes clearly and pleasantly; 
but he might have found more matter if he knew more about 
games, and we notice that in stating the fact of the boxer’s 
trained ambidexterity, he forgets to mention the fact that 
the boxer is taught to hit with the left and guard with the 
right. 





BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN.* 


Tuis little book supplies a long-felt want. There are many 
anthologies of German verse, but they usually include the 
vast quantities of lyrical poetry with which the literature of 
that nation abounds, and are of necessity somewhat cumber. 
some. But Professor Buchheim’s is a most handy volume, 
dealing only with Ballads and Romanzen, an untranslateable 
word which is not fully rendered either by “ romances” or 
“songs,” but must be defined as lyrics telling or implying a 
story. 

The ballad is a form of literature which has more popularity 
in Germany than in any other country. And whereas in 
England and France it has only survived, at best, as an imita- 
tion of a bygone form of literary art,'in Germany it still 
flourishes, and only reached its highest expression at the end 
of the last century and at the beginning of this, with the 
ballads of Schiller, Goethe, and Uhland. 

The able introduction, giving as it does a history of the 
development of the ballad up to our own time, is worthy of a 
careful perusal. It is full of interesting matter, much of 
which, though about well-known poets, will be new to English 
readers. We are especially grateful to Professor Buchheim 
for the charming little trait of Goethe’s friendship for 
Schiller, not perhaps as familiar as most of the anecdotes 
about the former poet. The two friends were in the habit of 
collecting stories suitable for ballads, and dividing them. 
“The Cranes of Ibycus” having fallen to Goethe’s share, he 
most generously handed over the subject to Schiller, and even 
assisted him to work it out. While speaking of Goethe, we 
must express our surprise that the author has not included 
“ Burgschloss.” It is not as well known as “ Der Singer,” or 
many of Goethe’s other ballads, but it has a weird, pathetic 
beauty of its own, which none, except perhaps the “ Erlkénig,” 
possess. 

On the whole, the selection is very well made. In putting 
together a book of this sort, the difficulty is, of course, the 
surcroit de bonheur. There is so much that is beautiful, that 
it becomes very hard, if not almost impossible, to say whether 
one poem is a trifle tiner than another. But we cannot help won- 
dering a little sometimes at the poems Professor Buchheim has 
chosen. For instance, he only puts in one of Theodor Korner’s 
(p. 98), and that not a very good example, although he wrote 
several fine ballads, notably “ Wallhaide,” in which somewhat 
the same subject as Biirger’s “ Lenore” istaken. A lover ard 
his mistress agree to fly together. To evade her relations, she 
is to disguise herself as the family ghost, who years before 
was murdered by her father in attempting to fly in the same 
clandestine way which her descendant wishes to imitate, and 
who haunts the postern-gate in constant expectation of her 
lover’s coming. The knight reaches the trysting-place agreed 
upon shortly before midnight, and his lady appears and 
mounts behind him. They ride on, and he begins to notice 
how cold her hands are, and how little the horse seems to mind 
the double weight. The ballad ends with his death, from the 
horror of the discovery that the ghost has taken the place of 
his sweetheart. Of Julius Mosen (p. 201), again, he has left 
out the famous song, “Zu Mantua in Banden,” dealing with 
the death of Andreas Hofer, and “ Fahrwohl,” a charming 
ballad. Neither does he include any of the poems of Moritz 
von Strachwitz. Surely “Das Lied von der armen Konigin” 
and “ Furwahr, Ihr Longobarden” give him a right to a place 
in any book of German ballads. 

But these omissions are slight, and very comprehensible 
when the enormous field of choice is taken into consideration. 
It is scarcely necessary to say anything about the larger num- 
ber of the poets from whose works ballads have been cited. 





* Balladen und Romanzen. By C. Buchheim, Ph.D., &c., Professor of 
German Literature in King’s College, bien London : Macmillan and Co. 
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They are mostly names that must be familiar to any reader of 


German literature. Annette von Droste Hiilshoff is little 
known, and the poem quoted (p. 183) is graceful. Kopisch 
also is a writer that few people read. “ Der Grafensprung 
bei Neu Eberstein ” is the best of the three, but the examples 
given are not very tempting. However, as the author quotes 
in his preface, “no man should be too confident that he can 
do absolute justice to poetry in a tongue that he was not born 
to.” And it is difficult to do justice to slighter verse when it 
stands in close proximity to the masterpieces of Heine and 
Uhland. We must compliment Professor Buchheim on the 
delightful selection he has made from the latter poet. It must 
have been hard to decide to leave anyout. But he has chosen 
all the best and most characteristic, both of those which are 
purely ballads, and of the Romanzen. Ubland is undoubtedly 
the greatest master of the art, with the exception of Schiller 
and Goethe, that Germany has produced. What could be 
more perfect in its way than “ Die Viitergruft,” combining as 
it does the narrative with the lyrical style, without losing 
either the force of the one or the sweetness of the other? 

Professor Bucbheim includes several ballads which will pro- 
bably be new to many of our readers. “ Die drei Zigeuner,” 

of Lenau (p. 190), is not as well known as his famous 
“ Postilion ” (p. 192). Mérike’s “Schén Rothtraut ” (p. 209), 
is familiar to every one who reads German; but we doubt if 
“Die Geister vom Mummelsee ” has as many friends, and are 
glad to see it in this volume. The same may be said of 
“Die Begriizung auf dem Kynast” (p. 155), by Riickert, 
which is much finer than Kérner’s treatment of the same 
subject. “Hans Euler,” by Seidl, is also a striking and not 
very well-known ballad. 

The third division of the book contains fewer beautiful 
things than the other two; but this is not the fault of the 
compiler, but of the German poets of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The examples from Freiligrath are good 
(p. 239). Anastasius Griin is not at his best in ballad-writing ; 
both his political verses and his lyrics are superior; but 
“Gastrecht,” the poem on the unfortunate Alexander Ypsilanti, 
which is given in this collection (p. 250), is vigorous. Paul 
Heyse, though familiar to English readers as a novelist, is less 
so as a poet, and “Das Thal des Espingo” (p. 286), gives 
a good idea of his powers. We must mention a ballad of F. 
Dahn’s on “Kriemhilde” (p. 288), which has merit; and 
“Spartacus,” by F. Lingg (p. 284),—both of which were new 
to us. But why, when selecting from Geibel’s poetry, have 
left out “Wie die Geschwister Rath hielten ” and “ Wie Kénig 
Sigurd ’gen Alfheim kam”? It is true that they belong to 
the series “ Konig Sigurd’s Brautfahrt,” but they can both be 
separated from the set of poems of which they form part, 
without losing any of the sense; and they are far finer than 
anything Professor Buchheim has quoted. 

Weare very glad the author has given his work a reasonable 
title. A short time ago we were in Germany, and very anxious 
to obtain the beautiful old collection of ballads edited by 
Achim von Arnim and Clemens Brentano, Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn. After many disappointments, we were finally 
told by a bookseller at Basle that he had what we required. 
Being pressed for time, and having seen that the title was 
correct, we very rashly paid for the book and took it home, 
Imagining that we had got hold of a new edition of the old 
work, To our dismay, we found on further investigation that 
it was a collection by a person called Theodor Colshorn, a 
writer of verse, who had prefixed the famous old title to a 
selection of ballads and songs,—some old, and some modern, 
but many of a very inferior character. 

The last cannot be said of Professor Buchheim’s anthology. 
In the main, there is wonderfully little not up to the highest 
mark, The notes are written with judgment and attention, 

and are scholarly and full of useful information. The selections 
have been made with great care and taste, and the book makes 
a charming addition to the “Golden Treasury Series.” It 
will be welcome to all lovers of German literature. 





THE FRAGMENTS OF ZENO AND CLEANTHES.* 
THE Stoic philosophy, as a completed system, was not the 
Cutcome of a single originative mind, but of three. The sect 
ot school of the “Porch” was founded by Zeno of Citium, 
and its leadership passed in direct and legitimate succession 





to his pupil, Cleanthes of Assos, and from him to Chrysippus 
of Soli. These three thinkers—of Eastern birth, and strangers 
in Athens—between them established and completed the 
doctrine of the school as we know it, and as it was accepted 
by their followers; and each was apparently an “ original 
contributor” to the common body of that doctrine. Un- 
fortunately, though each was the author of a number of 
philosophical treatises, not one of these has come down to us, 
and for ascertaining what they thought and wrote we are 
compelled to rely upon the citations and summaries occurring 
in later writers. These are sufficiently numerous and 
authentic to make it easy to reconstruct the system as a 
whole, a task with which the general historians of philosophy 
have contented themselves. But it is much more difficult to 
single out the contributions made to the system by each of 
the Stoic triad severally ; and this is what Mr. Pearson here 
attempts to do for Zeno and Cleanthes. 


The common opinion of antiquity gave a very important 
position to Chrysippus. ‘ Without Chrysippus there had 
been no Porch,” runs a well-known iambic; and Cicero 
describes him as the prop and pillar of the edifice (qui fulcire 
putatur porticum Stoicorum). He was a voluminous writer, 
with a passion for logical exposition and metaphysical 
systematising; it is further recorded of him that he was 
accustomed to swell out his writings by quotation in extenso, 
and he probably incorporated the leading tenets of his two pre- 
decessors along with what was more properly hisown. Zenoand 
Cleanthes, on the other hand, are represented as especially the 
great ethical teachers or “ prophets ” of the school, and as men 
who taught by their example no less than by their precept ; 
towards Cleanthes, indeed, tradition has been unkind enough 
to discredit his intellectual power in comparison with his 
religious fervour and moral earnestness. They were, ap- 
parently, just the men to originate the main etbical and theo- 
logical ideas of the school, the rigid system of half-cynical 
morality, the famous “ paradoxes,” the doctrines of pantheism 
and predestined necessity; the teaching, in short, which had 
a direct bearing on man’s life and happiness, and which was 
the distinctive feature of Stoicism, both earlier and later. 
But it has seemed to many writers neither necessary nor 
natural to credit them with any large share in the elaborated 
structure of logical, physical, and metaphysical ideas into 
which the completed philosophy was built up; and it was easy 
to conjecture that the subtle and disciplined intellect of 
Chrysippus had deduced and formulated all that from the 
suggestions and implicit tendencies of their thinking. 


Recent German criticism, however, has attempted to arrive 
at a more exact and individual knowledge of the founders of 
Stoicism. Not content with such a reconstruction and ex- 
position of the general doctrine as is given by Zeller or 
Schwegler, the unwearied érudits d’Outre-Rhin have sought, 
by minutely examining and weighing the ancient evidence, to 
trace the development of the philosophy under its successive 
leaders, and to decide how much is really due to the two earlier 
thinkers. The tendency of these investigations has been to 
award a considerably higher position to both Zeno and 
Cleanthes than they had previously held in the history of 
pure speculation; it is now claimed for them that they 
originated and worked out the physics and metaphysics, no 
less than the ethics, of the school; Cleanthes especially has 
been made the subject of a thorough rehabilitation, in the 
approved modern fashion. And now Mr. Pearson, who has 
made a complete collection of their fragments, accompanied 
with a continuous commentary, finds himself able to accept 
these later views, which he illustrates in detail. We give his 
summing-up (p. 48) :-— 

“The result of our investigation has been to show conclusively 
that all those doctrines which are most characteristic of the true 
essence of Stoicism were contributed by Zeno and Cleanthes, To 
Zeno belong the establishment of the logical criterion, the 
adaptation of Heraclitean physics, and the introduction of all the 
leading ethical tenets. Cleanthes revolutionised the study of 
physics by the theory of tension and the development of 
pantheism, and by applying his materialistic views to logic and 
ethics brought into strong light the mutual interdependence of 
the three branches. The task of Chrysippus was to preserve 
rather than to originate, to reconcile inconsistencies, to remove 
superfluous outgrowths, and to maintain an unbroken line of 
defence against his adversaries.” 

The evidence for this statement of results is, of course, to be 
sought in the body of Mr. Pearson’s book, which is an 
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no pains in bringing forward citations and testimonies; he 
has arranged the fragments in convenient and lucid order, 
and has supported his views or interpretations with full dis- 
cussion. But while there is nothing here which is not of 
service for the understanding of Stoicism, we cannot help 
thinking that there is a good deal to which the private claim 
of Zeno or Cleanthes remains shadowy and uncertain. After 
all, Zeller’s method of treatment has its advantages, and Mr. 
Pearson and his German guides, Hirzel and Stein, appear 
sometimes to strain the ancient evidence in their anxiety to 
distinguish and separate. As it is, among the fragments of 
minor importance, Mr. Pearson has thought it desirable, for 
completeness’ sake, to include several dicta which are 
cited in the ancient authorities as the common property 
of all three philosophers; there are others, again, that 
belong (according to those authorities) to both Zeno and 
Cleanthes, or to Cleanthes and Chrysippus. Such matter 
is perhaps best left (where we find it) as part of the 
joint stock and tradition of the school. In one instance 
(Zeno, fr. 121) the editor has given a statement ascribed by 
Plutarch to “the followers of Zeno,’ with this note:— 
“Although we cannot with certainty attribute to Zeno a 
statement, which is only expressed [sic] to belong to of éze 
Zhvovos, yet there is no reason why he should not have taught 
this.” Even when Zeno’s name appears alone, the ascription 
is not always to be trusted; it is probable, as Schwegler 
remarks, that that name was freely and loosely used to repre- 
sent the whole school, and was prefixed to a number of tenets 
of later origin; an alternative formula is, “ Zeno and his 
followers” (e.g. fr. 23, 148). There is greater certainty 
when the opinions of the philosophers are expressly dis- 
tinguished and contrasted, as in Diogenes’s account of 
the Ao, or aim of life, or as when a citation begins 
(CL, fr. 26): “ Cleanthes alone of the Stoics.” But even 
for the more important doctrines, the evidence is some- 
times hardly sufficient to decide the question of individual 
authorship. Two famous technicalities of phrase, the 
xatarnerTixy Qavracie, or “apprehensive impression” (the 
criterion of truth), and the dd:eGope, or “ things indifferent” 
(i.e., neither good nor bad), Mr. Pearson maintains to have 
been introduced by Zeno; but his elaborate argument does 
not convince us that the former is earlier than Chrysippus, 
and there is reason for ascribing the latter (with Hirzel) 
to Aristo of Chios (whose name, by-the-way, is misprinted 
“ Aristotle” on p. 168). On the other hand, the claim of 
Cleanthes to the “ tension ” theory, with its important develop- 
ments, is clearly made out; and altogether this collection of 
his fragments suffices to show that the traditional estimate of 
him needs revision. 

We have expressed doubt or “suspension of judgment” on 
some points that are fairly debateable; but we feel no doubt 
as to the value of the book itself. Every page of it gives 
token of learning and research. Mr. Pearson is equally at 
home with the ancient philosophers and compilers, and with 
their modern editors and critics. The philological notes are 
helpful and interesting. There is a careful and compact 
introduction of some fifty pages, and full indices are appended. 
Work like this, so thorough and so little impatient of toilsome 
detail, is not too common among English scholars. We hope 
that Mr. Pearson may continue his studies and publish his 
results. The lesson of the Greeks is not yet exhausted, least 
of all in philosophy; and skilled interpreters are required in 
order to elicit its deepest and fullest meaning. 





A TRIO OF NOVELS.* 
TuIs trio of novels is a curious illustration of the fact that 
freshness and liveliness in interest and character in novels do 
not depend on going far afield, or to the violent and exceptional 
for the subject; for the merit and interest of the trio are in 
inverse ratio to the distance of the scenes in which they are 
placed and the commonplaceness of lite depicted. The Milners, 
which begins with murder and forgery, and rushes to South 
Africa for its scenes, is far inferior in freshness to Retri- 
bution, a short tule of Corsican life, with a vendetta and 
an attempted murder, which, again, is much below Hvelyn’s 
Career, in which the scene is in London, without any violent 
or sensational episode at all. Indeed, it is a great tribute to 





* (1) Evelyn’s ‘Career. “By the Author of ved | Edith “Romney.” "London : 
Bentley and Son.—(2.) Retribution. By Philippe Tonnelli, London: Dean and 
Son.—-(3.) The Milners: a South African Story, London: Chapman and Hall, 





the advancing power of the authoress of Dr. Edith Romney, 
that she has been able to make a really interesting and readable 
story out of anything so hackneyed as a common-life version 
of Tennyson’s Princess, with the difference that the heroine's 
aim is the regeneration of the slums, instead of the advance. 
ment of woman. The copy of the Princess is curiously 
exact in outline, from the baby-betrothal of the heroine to 
the breaking-off of her engagement while she is an enthusiast, 
and her falling back on her lover, as a pis-aller, when 
the enthusiasm breaks down,—not perhaps a very compli- 
mentary proceeding, from the lover’s point of view. But 
though neither is the plot new, nor are the incidents of the 
“slumming” young lady who is going to destroy the slums 
by getting a dozen young women to dance and play, very 
novel—for has not Mr. Besant given her to us ad nauseam ?— 
yet the book is really readable. And it has this superiority 
over Mr. Besant’s similar works, that at least the heroine 
finds out that she is mistaken, and that a Palace of Delight 
will not only not change the character of the East End, but 
will be itself a failure, and that something more than a little 
rose-water is necessary to revolutionise the slums. There are 
several well-drawn characters in the book,—Evelyn’s grand- 
mother, Lady Cunningham, who has married for a title, and 
has brought her grand-daughter, the daughter of a mésalliance, 
up to do the same, but has produced instead the agnostic and 
enthusiastic “ slummer ;” ‘the mis-allied mother, who has since 
married an unsuccessful chemist; Evelyn’s fashionable aunt, 
who takes up her niece’s enthusiasm as a successful social 
“draw.” Mr. Sam Chitty, a Socialist costermonger, but a 
failure at that, who goes down to Evelyn’s country “ home,” 
expecting to loaf and drink all day, and is disagreeably sur- 
prised at finding he has to pretend to work under a gardener, 
is really very good. His speech as spokesman of the discon- 
tented refugees, when a rumour has spread that Evelyn’s 
money has disappeared, is distinctly good :— 

‘* Lady, we’ve a great complaint to make. We don’t think none 
of us as we’ve been treated fair. We was led to believe as this 
was to be a place where the poor man was to get ’is rights and 
‘ave things made up to’im. An’ ’as things been fair and equal? 
No. We’ve’ad to work the same. as servants, which is wot most 
of us never was before, an’ we’ve been treated like inferiors, an’ 
to keep us quiet we’ve ’ad amusements. We've ’ad amusements. 
It’s all accordin’ to your rich folks’ notions—we’re to be ’umoured 
a little so as not to think of the injustice of our position. The 
day’s past for that sort of thing. We are thinkin’. And the 
sooner England makes up its mind to the fact that the People is 
thinkin’, the better for it, or it’ll be wakened pretty smartly by 
fire an’ bloodshed to find the People is hactin’ an’ is its master.” 
The only adverse criticism we should pass on the characters 
is with regard to the extraordinary facility with which they 
change their religious views. Evelyn isan agnostic till she finds 
her protégés do not care about being reformed from above by tea 
and music, when she becomes a Christian; while an atheistic 
shoemaker (who is an exaggerated character) becomes a 
Christian because his daughter runs away with Evelyn’s private 
secretary. The hero, who, though the heir to a title and a 
princely fortune, is a successful cynical novelist, apparently 
retains his agnosticism even after his marriage with the now 
Christian heroine. We are left to conjecture whether she 
relapses, or he is converted, or they both have a bad time of it. 


The Milners is, as a story, terrible stuff. It begins with a 
forgery and a murder, supposed to be committed by a young 
gentleman who, though the heir to an ancestral estate in 
Sussex, is yet a bank-clerk in a small country town, and who 
then buries himself in South Africa, where he makes a heap 
of money by writing articles for the English magazines and 
reviews. His sister is engaged to a young gentleman who, 
though the heir to a baronial estate in Scotland, is a doctor, 
apparently also in a country town. The story of the book is 
made to turn in part on letters being delivered to the sister by 
being placed in a book which is shut up, and other like devices by 
which the English postal delivery becomes the oddest method 
to prevent letters arriving at their destination. When the 
father sells his ancestral estate, owing to one of those unsuc- 
cessful law-suits which exist only in novels, a friend of his 
has no difficulty in getting him a lucrative sinecure at the 
Cape, and so the family are landed in South Africa. Here 
the writer seems fairly at home, and the description of the 
Hebron diamond-diggings, of Kimberley, and of an African 
farm, are interesting, and more or less graphic. But 
the authoress ought to learn that lack of ability in novel- 
writing is not made up for by an excessive display of piety, and 
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that her characters are not made more lifelike by incessantly 
consoling themselves with and administering to each other 
long sermons on how thankful they ought to be that things 
are no worse, and that God will make everything all right in 
the end,—as the novelist, in fact, does. 

The Corsican book consists of several short stories, of 
which the first, called “ Retribution,” is considerably the 
best, being a true Corsican story, with power, poetry, and 
pathos in it. The second is far the worst,—being, indeed, a 
bit of guide-book, with characters introduced in the hope 
(unrealised) of giving liveliness to it. The translation leaves 
something to be desired. In a high tragic tale, to make a 
brigand say, “They have killed my brother, the best of our 
lot,” is somewhat bald; while, “Oh, how glad I am that 
these Italians have had a sound beating, the wretches! We 
are not going to let them treat us in that way without return- 
ing it with interest,” sounds rather like a schoolboy’s notion 
of an idiomatic version. 





; TIM.* 
Tim is undoubtedly a masterpiece in its way. The story 
reminds us, by way of contrast, it is true, rather than of 
resemblance, of.a book which readers learned in this class of 
literature will remember, Miss Florence Montgomery’s Mis- 
understood. The hero of Misunderstood was a high-spirited 
young person who intended to be ail that was right in the 
way of obedience and goodness generally, but had a lamentable 
habit of forgetfulness that led him into all kinds of com- 
promising scrapes. Tim, on the other hand, is a delicate little 
fellow who never dreams of getting into mischief. But he, too, 
suffers from the blindness and perversity of his elders. His 
father, who has been making his fortune in India, has formed in 
his own mind an ideal picture of his absent child. He fancies 
him handsome, vigorous, high-spirited, all that an English 
boy should be. He comes home to find him weakly and timid, 
with eccentric likings quite remote from the healthy tastes of 
boyhood. And, unluckily, on his first coming, he sees him in 
company with a young neighbour and friend who possesses in 
perfection all the qualities which he has vainly imagined in 
his son; and, what is worse, he takes the one for the other. 
He greets Carol as if he were Tim. The blunder, of courses 
adds fresh bitterness to his disappointment, and brings the 
first great sorrow, the beginning of many like sorrows in the 
future, in the little fellow’s life. Carol is Tim’s idol, the 
object of an admiring, passionate friendship such as only 
the young are capable of—friendship, in the old sense of the 
word, having passed out of mature life—and Carol is the 
object of an unreasoning jealousy and aversion on the part of 
the father. In process of time, the younger boy follows his 
older friend to Eton. Here a second disappointment awaits 
him. He is in the fourth form, a “scug;” Carol is on a 
sublime pinnacle, somewhere far out of his reach, in the 
Upper School. Friendship between them is as much out of 
the question as between a Peer and a ploughman,—nay, far 
more so, as the social distinctions of school-life are more rigid 
and impassable than those of the larger world. Carol, it is 
true, is anxious to do his duty. He puts the case to a friend. 
“What is one to do,” he asked of his chief friend and crony, 
Villidge minor, as they strolled together arm-in-arm towards 
chapel, ‘‘ with a small boy in one’s own house, that one knows 
at home?” “Tf it’s a riddle, I give it up; if not, I should say, 
kick him,” answered Villidge, cheerfully. Carol does not 
kick him, throws him, on the contrary, a kindly word now 
and then, and gives him a few minutes’ happiness by taking 
him as one of his fags. The Eton scenes are as excellent as 
the rest of the book, and a great deal more cheerful. The 
talk of the boys is doubtless a little more epigrammatic than 
the conversation of Etonians commonly is; but it is not 
idealised more than is necessary (the reality might be a little 
Zolaesque), and the general impression is doubtless faithful 
to truth. “Tommy,” a young gentleman of the “ Timothy 
East” kind, is especially admirable. Time goes on, and a 
final blow falls upon the poor little friend. His hero falls in 
love! Miss Violet is well enough, but she can be cross at 
times; and domestic vexations having soured her temper 
On a certain occasion, she upbraids her lover with letting 
his friend come between them, and poor Tim overhears the 
Teproach! His mind is made up; he renounces the friendship 
Which makes up so much of his life, rather than stand in the 





way of Carol’s happiness. We need not follow the story any 
further. Every reader will guess the end. 


We have called the story a masterpiece, and so it is, both in 
its humour and its pathos. The last scene is, to our thinking, 
unsurpassed in its way. But, we ask, for what readers is it 
meant? Put itin the way of a self-contained, hard, jealous 
man, such as was Tim’s father, and it is barely possible that it 
might do him good—that is, if any book could—and this we 
are inclined to doubt. Grown-up people, if they have any 
taste, will admire it for its literary merit. But the really 
appreciative reader will be found in some sensitive, precocious 
child, who may actually be, or, much more probably, may fancy 
himself to be in the same circumstances as was poor little 
Tim. And tosuch a reader it can hardly do anything but 
unmixed harm. Let authors try their pathos on world-worn 
hearts, though it is not impossible that even these may be yet 
further hardened by sentimental sorrows; but let them spare 
the young. Most of these, it is true, are quite beyond the 
reach of sentiment, but with a few it is only a too potent 
influence. 





THE RED INDIANS OF THE WEST.* 
Mr. Ascott Hops has given to his book the second title of 
‘Romance and Adventure on the Plains,” but his “ romance ” 
is not fiction, but simple truth, often equalling, indeed, the 
inventions of the tale-writer in strangeness, but without owing 
anything to imagination. We have, to put the matter shortly, 
an account of the Indian wars waged during the last thirty- 
three years by the United States Government. The story is 
told by Mr. Hope with admirable force ; indeed, clever writer 
as he has often proved himself to be, we have seen nothing 
from his pen that can be matched with Redskin and Paleface. 
The Indians with whom he deals are, it must be understood, the 
Indians of the West and of the Plains, as distinguished from 
the Indians of the East and the Backwoods. The latter have for 
some time ceased to be a force; the former have within this 
generation been strong enough to cause something like a panic. 
It was only last year that a threatened rising renewed the 
terrible recollections of scenes witnessed by men who have 
scarcely yet passed middle age. The characteristic of these 
“ Plain ” Indians are described in a very picturesque chapter. 
Mr. Hope’s pen does not flatter them. On the whole, they are 
figures even less attractive than their kinsmen of their Back- 
woods, and even more remote from the ideal pictures which 
have been drawn of them. If they fell short in any bar- 
barity, it was not for want of will. They did not, asa rule, 
burn their prisoners, for instance; but it was simply 
because their supply of fuel was scanty. The first outbreak 
described by Mr. Hope was that of the Sioux in Min- 
nesota in 1862, under the chief Little Crow. The settlers 
were almost wholly unprepared, and the military force, 
which a painful experience has taught the United States 
Government since that time to increase, was lamentably 
small. All the barbuarities of which the New England 
settlers of two centuries before had had a dark experience 
were renewed. Yet even in Indian warfare time had made a 
change. The savages hoisted a white flag on a hill to which 
they carried their wounded for treatment. When the war 
was at an end, the prisoners were tried by court-martial; 
three hundred were condemned to death, and when President 
Lincoln commuted the sentence to imprisonment except for 
thirty-nine, the murmurs in Minnesota were loud. Some 
stories of prisoners, notably of a Mrs. Kelly, captured in 1864 
by the Sioux, form the subject of another chapter. Before 
long we come upon a name famous in the annals of Western 
warfare, George Custer. Custer could wield the pen as well 
as the sword, and he has told his own story, though the 
closing scene, when he perished with all his command, 
has necessarily remained undescribed. No one knows how 
he fell, though it has been suggested that he put an end 
to his own life rather than fall into the hands of his enemies. 
But the tale of the campaigns which he conducted with such 
brilliant success, is striking in the extreme. We have never 
seen a narrative more stirring than that which describes how 
the Indian camp was surprised after a march through the 
snow among the Whichita Mountains. Custer’s last fight 
was in 1876, and it heightens our regret when we find that, 
according to the deliberate judgment of the historian, he fell 
for an unrighteous cause. The white man’s greed was the 
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cause of the outbreak. The Government could or would not 
check the rapacity of its citizens. 

There are many horrors in the book, and we should not put 
it indiscriminately in the hands of all young readers. Still, 
they might do far worse than read the stirring story which is 
told so well in its pages. 





A ROMANCE OF N’SHABE* 
THE vast unknown region of Central Africa still possesses a 
charm for writers, and, we may add, readers too. It is the 
sportsman’s paradise, this; while the fact of a great area over 
which an intrepid man may wander for years and years with- 
out so much as touching civilisation, is highly attractive to an 
Englishman. There is, however, something more stimulating 
even than mere hunting,—the possible discovery of a mysterious 
race, some lost link in history, and the final solution of a 
historical problem. No one knows what may be in store for 
him. So many travellers’ tales have become commonplaces, 
that unlimited license is allowed the story-teller; and the story- 
teller, it must be confessed, makes the most of his opportunity. 

A Romance of N’Shabé incorporates the adventures and 
discoveries of the first-named author for thirty years, and 
the object, the joint-authors declare in the preface, is to 
makea relation of travel less tedious than it generally is. We 
were not aware that the sober relation of travel was unin- 
teresting. Be that as it may, the writers have certainly 
avoided the fault of tediousness. The plot of the story is 
simply this. The narrator of the “Romance” is debarred 
from his inheritance by the second marriage of his father. 
He is sitting one day reflecting on his disappointment outside 
some South African town, when an old hunting-friend greets 
him and incidentally relates a tradition of Mashonaland that 
a white race had once lived there, but had retreated into the 
interior, sending annually pilgrims to worship at the ruined 
temples, and pray for a return of their ancient empire. 
Clavering, the hunter, says he has himself seen the round 
forts of hewn granite. They decide to penetrate the mystery, 
and a third adventurer, whose wife had been murdered 
and his daughter kidnapped by bushmen, joins them. The 
party set out across the Kalahara Desert, and, after exciting 
adventures, discover the mysterious race living in an in- 
accessiblevalley. This race confirms their suspicions of its being 
identical with the descendants of the Queen of Sheba. The 
story, in its main lines, is not unlike a very popular romance 
of afew yearsago. The weak part of the book, however, is 
the identification of Rylston’s long-lost daughter with the 
adopted daughter of the old Queen of N’Shabéland. The 
ruler is always a woman, and Miss Rylston is to be the next 
Queen. The Chief Priest, or Edruchi, is a Frenchman who 
has been dropped in Centra! Africa from a navigable balloon. 
We should add that the Frenchman and his companion (killed 
by savages) were narcotised by an escape of gas for upwards 
of two days, else we may assume that Central Africa would 
have been the last place that Monsieur Declus would have 
navigated his balloon to. These anomalies are in themselves 
worked into the story with considerable skill, but they will 
give the ordinary reader a metaphorical douche. 

The first half of the book is by far the pleasantest reading. 
The description of the daily “trek,” the scenery of the country, 
the forests and the rolling veldt, the exhilarating air—all that 
makes the lot of the African hunter a joyous one—is full of 
fascination. The impressiveness of a primeval forest is 
touched upon with a happiness that is admirable. The bush- 
men are very thoroughly described, four distinct tribes being 
discussed by the writers. A bushman-hunt is organised to 
secure some cave-bushmen, who are eventually discovered and 
smoked out of their cavern. All this is very well done, but 
the best part of the book is what follows. The pigmies are well 
treated in the camp and sent home happy, but that night a 
number of Damara bushmen attack the party. Clavering, the 
old hunter, predicts that the enemy “ will hammer away at us 
till we are all cut to pieces.” A fearful struggle takes place ; 
rush after rush is made, till a thunderstorm gives the party 
time to take the waggons to a kloof. The Damaras, however, 
in spite of the piled-up boulders at the entrance, drive them 
further up, where they ultimately take refuge in a cavern. 
Here an unexpected move on the part of Rylston, who had 
gone off in a fit of semi-madness on not being allowed to mine 
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the Damara advance with dynamite, and who now uses this 
material with effect, relieves the pressing necessity. It ig 
on these chapters, that treat of the Desert, its dangers and 
its inhabitants—chapters in which, we presume, it is Mr, 
Anderson who speaks—that A Romance of N’Shabé must 
depend for its attraction; and even the stirring account’ of 
the fight is nearly spoilt by the discovery that a Somerset. 
shire man is in the band of Damaras! But the fight is a 
most spirited thing, and worth reading. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


Olympos. By Talfourd Ely, M.A. (H. Grevel and Co.)—Mr, 
Talfourd Ely gives as a second title to his book, “ Tales of the 
Gods of Greece and Rome.” This scarcely does justice to its real 
character, which is of a more serious kind. The author has done 
something much better than telling again, with such amount 
of “bowdlerisation” as might be practicable, the stories of 
Lempritre’s Dictionary. He has given a popular and eminently 
readable account of the great Greek and Roman divinities. This 
he has done by a series of parallels and comparisons. Fifty years 
ago, it was the common practice to use the Latin names for the 
members of the Greek and the Roman pantheons indifferently. 
Then a more correct usage came up, and we used Zeus, Hera, 
Artemis, &c., in translating a Greek author; Jupiter, Juno, and 
Diana, in translating a Latin. But the average reader, even if 
he has some knowledge of the classics, has, it is probable, but 
very little notion of the real difference between the two sets of 
divinities. In fact, an ordinary knowledge of the Roman gods 
is taken from the literature of a time when they had been, so to 
speak, Hellenised. What they really were to the Italian people 
has to be discovered from sources not easily accessible. Mr, 
Talfourd Ely devotes the first part of his volume to “The Greater 
Gods and their Following,” and most of this chapter gives us a 
parallel and a contrast between the two conceptions of the Deity. 
Chap. iii., for instance, is headed “ Poseidon-Neptunus,” and in 
this it is pointed out to us how Poseidon was worshipped as—(1) 
the god of the water, (2) creator of the horse, and (3) god of sea- 
faring men; while the Romans, not a seafaring people, “ were 
much more prone to think of the god who granted return to the 
peaceful harbour.” The original Latin equivalent was then 
Portunus. In 399 B.C., Neptunus or Nevtunus was, so to speak, 
elevated to the first rank of gods. He “ was properly the god of 
flowing water.” This is a specimen of our author’s treatment of 
the subject, a treatment that is scientific but does not cease to 
be popular. This is a really excellent book of its kind. But why 
“Vergil”? The English of “ Vergilius” is Virgil. 

The Rudder Grangers Abroad. By Frank Stockton. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—No one who has read “ Rudder Grange” 
but will be glad to hear of itsinmatesagain. Three of the stories 
in this volume tell of their doings. In the first, husband and wife 
go for an excursion among the Florida reefs, and enjoy the fishing, 
among other things. This amusement Euphemia describes to a 
friend in the North in these graphic words: “If you want to know 
what it is like, just tie a long string round your boy Charlie, and 
try to haul him out of the backyard into the house.” In the 
second story, the inimitable Pomona reappears. His interview 
with the “ Earl Cobden ” is excellent, though his Lordship might 
have put some less commonplace question than the inquiry 
whether the Americans felt any need of an aristocracy. “ Pomona’s 
Daughter ” must be the queerest story of child-changing ever told. 
“ Derelict,” where two lovers meet on mid-ocean, each in a derelict 
ship, is a very humorous extravagance, but “The Water-Devil,” 
told by a “sea-soldier,” beats it. “I have often heard,” remarks 
one of the audience at the end, “that marines are a class of men 
who are considered fit subjects to tell tough stories to; but it 





| strikes me that the time has come when the tables are beginning 


to be turned.” 

The Pilots of Pomona. By Robert Leighton. (Blackie and Son.) 
—This is “ a story of the Orkney Islands,” Pomona being another 
name for “ Mainland,” the largest of the group. It is supposed to 
be told by one of the actors in the little drama, Halcro, son of 
Sandy Ericson, chief pilot of the island. A capital story it is, 
with plenty of adventure, and no more admixture of sentiment 
than the exigencies of tale-writing seem to require. Halcro and 
his companions discover a treasure, always a taking incident ib 
fiction, and this treasure is ingeniously contrived to bring the 
fortunes of the various personages concerned to an appropriate 
issue. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest that the corpses 
which Halcro discovered in the ‘ Pilgrim,’ could hardly have been, 
after thirteen years, in so good a state of preservation, seeing that 
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it had been drifting about in the open sea for at least a considerable 
part of that time. A buried corpse will remain unchanged in 
Arctic latitudes for many years, but it must be buried where the 
earth never thaws. The detail is not necessary for the due working 
out of the plot. Halcro is made to tell his story without either 
poasting or affectation of modesty,—not always easy when a tale of 
adventure has to be put into the first person. 

Richard Tregellas. By David Lawson Johnstone. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—Richard Tregellas is supposed to write 
in the first person “a memoir of his adventures in the West Indies 
in the year of grace 1781.” Here, again, the motive is one that 
writers, and, we may suppose, readers of fiction, find to be of inex- 
haustible interest, buried treasure. The treasure in this instance 
has been hidden by Richard Tregellas’s uncle. ‘To me,” he 
remarks on discovering it, “the most marvellous thing about it 
was my uncle’s persistence in hiding it here instead of carrying it 
home to England.” Just so;. but then, he possibly guessed how 
indispensable this kind of thing would be to the purveyors of tales 
of adventure. This particular tale differs little from its fellows. 
The bloodshed is moderate in amount; that is something to be 
thankful for. On the other hand, the hero is more insanely fool- 
hardy than usual. We had hoped that Dorothy would have 
turned out to be the daughter of some one else rather than the 
villainous Zephaniah Thorne. Such transformations are quite 
easy in fiction, whatever they may be in real life. 


Heroines in Humble Life. By L. G. Séguin. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—The founder of the Monthyon “ Prizes for Virtue ” was 
a French nobleman, the Baron de Monthyon, who, after serving 
under Louis XV. and XVI., emigrated at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and lived long enough to return to France after the Restora- 
tion. He died in 1820, leaving his property to various useful 
objects, among which was the foundation of annual prizes “ for 
acts of virtue and heroism in humble life.” £800 is annually 
distributed, after careful inquiry, by the French Academy, which 
has the management of the fund. The local authorities nominate, 
their nominations being verified by signatures of credible wit- 
nesses. In these pages Miss Séguin tells the story of some of the 
recipients of these prizes. We regret to learn that she did not 
live to complete her work. ‘“ Henriette Garden” is a story of 
filial devotion that would be incredible, had it not been so well 
vouched for. A more selfish father than Monsieur Garden, a 
more unselfish daughter than Henriette, can never have lived. 
Filial piety is, indeed, a favourite virtue with the French. Jean 
Vigier is another example of it; he devotes himself to restoring 
his mother to the position from which her husband’s folly or mis- 
fortune had lowered her. The other stories are of a similar kind. 


Pictures from Shelley. Designed by Etheline E. Dell. Engraved 
by James D. Cooper. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume contains 
twenty-four illustrations of various passages from Shelley, “a 
suitable accompaniment,” the designer hopes, “‘ to his approaching 
centenary.” At the same time, she apologises for the attempt. 
The beauty of Shelley’s thought can hardly be put into shape 
even by the most imaginative pencil. There is some fine de- 
signing in Miss Dell’s work, but she does not always keep, it 
seems to us, on the right side of extravagance. The landscapes 
in “The Cloud,” for instance, are more than Turneresque. The 
figure in “ Arethusa” is scarcely a success. On the other hand, 
the first illustration is a fine sea-piece, and “The Rivulet” is an 
attractive bit of woodland scenery. Perhaps one of the best 
things in the volume is an illustration of “The Revolt of Islam,” 
with the title, “ Ethereal mountains shone around.” It recalls 
Turner, but not unfavourably. The “Fane,” however, does not 
“stand in the midst,” nor is it “girt with green isles.” In 
short, a more appropriate motto for the picture might have been 
found. 

Of yearly volumes of magazines, we have to notice :—Our Own 
(razette. Edited by Mrs. Stephen Menzies. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
—This periodical is the organ of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. It contains fiction in abundance, “seven complete 
stories,” and a variety of useful matters, cookery and other house 
hold recipes being among them. We notice among its contents a 
very curious story, entitled “My First Engagement.” In this, a 
German governess tells the story of how she took a situation in a 
Scotch school, and how she fared there. We are afraid that it is 
4 sample of many cases, perhaps a little worse than most, for the 
editor vouches for the narrative as “ strictly true.” Nothing could 
be better than the advice given to all who are looking for such situa- 
tions, to make independent inquiries as to the status and character 
of employers. An English girl of any sense would do so; but in 
France and Germany there is a faith in English wealth which 
Puts people off their guard. This is an interesting and useful 
volume.— Sunday Reading for the Young. With Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, Georges Montbard, G. W. Rhead, Helen 
Miles, T, Pym, A.G. Walker, &c. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 








—The reading is good, and not, we are glad to see, kept withir 
very narrow limits of Sabbatical restrictions. The suggestion of 
a serious purpose may be said to be the distinguishing mark. 
“The Harringtons at Home” may be mentioned as the continua- 
tion of a story which has found great favour with young readers. 
The illustrations are uncommonly good. The volume may be had 
either in paper or in cloth covers.—We need do no more than 
repeat the praise which we have often bestowed on Little Folks: a 
Magazine for the Young (Cassell and Co.) This is intended, it will 
be understood, in part at least, for younger children than the 
periodical mentioned before. But “children of a larger growth ” 
will doubtless find pleasure in such a story as Mrs. L. T. Meade’s 
“Four on an Island.” Here, too, the illustrations are remarkably 
good.—For still younger readers, we have The Rosebud Annual 
(J. Clarke and Co.) Again we must repeat our praise of the 
pictures, and especially of the comic sort, which are funny with- 
out being vulgar. The amount of good work given to these 
periodicals is quite astonishing. What a contrast to the miserably 
stiff and dull productions of even a quarter of a century ago! 


Some Historic Women. By W.H. Davenport Adams. (J. Hogg.) 
—Mr. Adams tells again various stories which will be more or 
less familiar to readers of history. He classes his heroines in 
groups,—“ Woman as Patriot,’ “Woman as the Religious 
Enthusiast,” “ Woman as an Example of Fidelity,” and “‘ Woman 
as Sovereign.” We have no objection to his selection of illus- 
trative examples, except, perhaps, by suggesting that he might 
have found a better “ example of fidelity ” than Arabella Stuart. 
Our impression of this lady, as left by a recent reading of Mr. 
Inderwick’s “ Side-Lights on the Stuarts” (a book which Mr. 
Adams mentions among his authorities), is of a weak woman who 
was most unfortunately placed in dangerous proximity to the 
Throne. With the condemnation of King James’s behaviour to 
her we heartily agree. In the last class, “ Woman as Sovereign,” 
we should have excluded Christina of Sweden, an eccentric person 
of violent temper and without principle, who can hardly lay claim 
to the honour of having been one of the “ women who have made 
history.” We can scarcely blame our author for having accepted 
the traditional view of Elizabeth; but when we are told of her 
‘fortitude, prudence, tact, self-sacrifice, and sagadity,” and read 
that her “courage and devotion saved England,” we are inclined 
to rebel. “ Self-sacrifice’’ was hardly one of her virtues, and at 
the crisis of the Armada the penurious economy which had starved 
the Navy nearly brought the country to ruin. How far she may 
claim a merit from the fact that so many wise and brave men were 
content to serve her, it is difficult to say. 


Story Poems for Young and Old. Edited by E. Davenport. 
(Cassell and Co.)—The editor, who has already brought out poetry- 
books for boys and for girls, now tries his hand (or is it her?) on 
a more comprehensive selection. This he divides into five parts, 
which are entitled, “‘ Stories of Childhood,” “‘ Stories of Heroes,” 
*‘ Stories of Animals,” ‘“‘ Legendary Stories,” and “ Miscellaneous 
Stories.” With the exception of the fifth, these parts have as 
much as possible been made up from writers of the present century. 
This is quite right. They bave the modern tone about them; one 
must remember not to blame if this or that favourite is wanting ; 
copyright considerations probably have intervened. It is thus, 
doubtless, that we must account for the absence of what is per- 
haps the finest thing of the kind written in this century, the 
“ Ballad of the ‘Revenge.’ ” The “ Stories of Childhood ” have per- 
haps too great an average of sad ones among them. We would not 
find fault with such a beautiful poem as Mr. F. Langbridge’s 
“Exit Tommy ;” but others are harrowing rather than pathetic— 
“The Lucky Sixpence,” for instance—and without much literary 
merit, as far as we can see, to make compensation. In the second 
part, “ Stories of Heroes,” Mr. E. Gosse’s “ Cruise of the ‘ Rover’ ” 
is not a bad substitute for the missing “ Ballad of the ‘ Revenge.’ ” 
Among the others, we may mention “ Phillips of Pelhamville,” 
by A. Anderson, a story of the railway, a theme not unfruitful of 
romance ; “George Lee,” a fireman’s story, by Hamilton Aidé, 
and Mr. Whittier’s “Two Elizabeths,” Elizabeth of Hungary, to 
wit, and Elizabeth Fry. Of the “Stories of Animals,” we would 
specially mention “Don José’s Mule, ‘ Jacintha,’”—* for children,” 
we are told, but others too will admire it. The book is carefully 
printed, but we observe in “ The Prophecy of Capys,” “ Lucumaes 
of Arnus,” for “ Lucumoes of Arnus.” 

Among new editions of books more or less well known, we have: 
—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By H. Beecher-Stowe. (John Hogg.)—Dr. 
A. H. Japp has prefixed a memoir, and the original illustrations, 
one hundred in number, by the late George Thomas, have been 
added. We fancy that the number of the editions is much under- 
stated by the “forty-three entries ” in the Library of the British 
Museum of English editions, or of abridgments and adaptations, 
of this famous story. The number of translations is remarkable. 
There have been eight distinct versions in French, and five in 
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German.—-The Wigwam and the Warpath. By Ascott R. Hope, 
Brownsmith’s Boy. By G. Manville Fenn. (Blackie and Son.) 
The Aztec Treasure-House. By Thomson A. Janvier. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.) ——The Children of the Castle. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. (Macmillan.) 








César Cascabel. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)—This is one of the stories which M. Jules Verne con- 
structs at once so simply and so ingeniously, and which he tells 
with such unfailing spirit. César Cascabel is a French showman 
who has been performing with his wife and family for several 
years in the States, and finding himself with some two thousand 
dollars saved, is anxious to return to France. On his way east- 
ward, he is robbed of the strong-box in which he has stored his 
money, and determines to make his way home by turning west- 
ward, crossing the Behring Straits, and passing through Siberia. 
He traverses British Columbia with much disgust, for he hates the 
English nation, a feeling with which M. Jules Verne seems not 
altogether unsympathetic,—strange ingratitude to a country which 
supplies him with so many readers. Arriving at the Alaska 
frontier, he is turned back by the Russian officials because he has 
no passport. Happily, the transfer of the country to the United 
States opportunely occurs, and he is tree to go on. Meanwhile, he 
has taken care of a wounded traveller, who turns out to be a 
political refugee ; and has also made another addition to the 
“Famille Cascabel” in the person of an Indian girl. We need 
not pursue the story of their adventures. It is enough to say 
that it is eminently readable, and invested with that taking air 
of probability which the author contrives to give to all his in- 
ventions. Books of this kind are not of very serious moment: 
but it is not without significance at this particular time that M. 
Jules Verne shows himself at once Anglophobe and Russophil. 


Not Wanted. By Eliza F. Pollard. (Partridge.)—This is a 
good story of an old-fashioned kind. A bad man tries to get rid 
of the heir to a property, and, to accomplish this end, utilises 
various people, including a good man who is a sea-captain. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to say that, in the development of the plot, a 
number of stirring events take place, including a shipwreck and 
adventures on an island of the Juan Fernandez type. All ends 
well. The bad man is foiled, and shoots himself; the heir, who 
has to all appearance been spirited away, turns up with a new 
name; and the deserving young people are happily married. 
Captain Fortescue is an excellent sketch of a sailor of the more 
refined—though not superfine—sort ; while there is more character 
in his daughter Hope, and in Guy the lost heir, than is usually to 
be found in young “ engaged” people. 

Gladys Anstruther. By Louisa Thompson. (Blackie.)—There 
is a curious combination of piquancy and pathos in this rather 
badly compacted but original and not unattractive story. The 
most likeable and improbable portion of it is the first, in 
which Elinor Temple mistakes the eminent artist, Sir Edwin 
Anstruther, whom she subsequently marries, for a blind man- 
Elinor’s experiences as a step-mother are rather commonplace. 
She has an imperfectly disciplined temper, and, in consequence, 
she does not succeed well with the management of her step- 
daughters. One of them, Gladys, she apparently drives to suicide. 
From the artistic point of view, indeed, Gladys’ suicide would 
have been preferable to her turning up as the Lily Queen of the 
stage, but it would not have been so enjoyable, and it would not 
have had such a good effect upon Elinor. Altogether, Gladys 
Anstruther, from its teaching a conventional moral in an uncon- 
ventional way, may be heartily recommended as a book for girls. 


Climbing the Hill, and other Stories. By Annie 8S. Swan. 
(Blackie.)—Two of these stories by the eminently popular Scotch 
author, Miss Annie Swan—“ A Year at Coverley ’’ and “ Holidays 
at Sunnycroft ”—are not in her usual style, and are, indeed, third- 
rate pictures of the amusements and naughtinesses of average 
middle-class children. The first, however—“ Climbing the Hill” 
—though not Scotch, is a simple story of a good boy in humble 
circumstances, who fights his way over difficulties of various kinds, 
including the distrust of his employer, to the top of his hill,— 
such as that is. It is in every respect both worthy and charac- 
teristic of its author. 

The Coxswain’s Bride, and other Tales. By R. M. Ballantyne, 
(Nisbet.)—The first and longest of the three stories which com- 
pose this volume shows Mr. Ballantyne at his best. Robert 
Massey, the coxswain of the Greyton lifeboat, who is devoted to his 
duty, and not to the bottle, is just such a hero as he takes a 
delight in portraying; and Nellie, whom Robert marries, is also 
one of his heroines. Their love for each other is also essentially 
of the favourite Little Dorrit sort. Under ordinary circumstances, 
Bob Massey ought never to leave his place in the Greyton boat, 
but to keep performing achievements in it till some special 
reward comes to him, But Mr. Ballantyne invents a new sensa- 


a 
tion for his hero,—at all events, for a hero of this kind. Foy he 
sends him off on a voyage. His ship runs right into a Cave, 
and of course comes to grief. This looks rather strained; but 
the adventures of the ‘Lapwing’ are skilfully told, and yy, 
Ballantyne will probably be forgiven the violence of his plot by 
his boy-readers for the events he crowds into it. The two othe 
stories which are included in this volume are up to Mr. Ballantyne’, 
average, but not above it. He delights to play the moralist fo, 
the sake of young people, and he does this to some purpose in « 4 
Double Rescue.” 


The Boy-Settlers. By Noah Brooks. (Sampson Low and Co,)— 
The chief object of the author of this book in writing it appears 
to have been to show that pioneer work in American civilisation 
was undertaken under the inspiration of Whittier, and especially 
of the lines :— 

“We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 

The homestead of the free!” 
In other words, it is a story of struggle, chiefly by courageous 
lads, in the early history of Kansas. Boy-readers of The Boy- 
Settlers in Kansas may complain that it does not contain enough 
of fighting and of the other stirring incidents that they like; that, 
in particular, the Red Indians are seen on the war-path rather 
than fought with. But there is an air of honesty and reality 
about the book which makes up for any such deficiency. The work 
of “homestead”’-making is conscientiously described ; it is none 
the less notable that it is essentially, though only temporarily, 
“love’s labour lost.” 


Won by Honour. By “ Vanda.” (Digby and Long.)—The inten. 
tion of this curiously antique piece of writing and story-telling is 
no doubt good, being to encourage right-doing and moral courage, 
and to discourage the reverse. There is the raw material of a 
boys’ hero in Antone. But that is all that can fairly be said in 
praise—or not to the dispraise—of Won by Honour, which is full 
of grotesque improbablities, even the numerous murders and 
attempted murders in it being calculated only to suggest laughter. 





Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand. Edited by the Duc de Broglie. 
Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall. Vol. III. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—This volume concludes the story of Talleyrand’s connection 
with the First Restoration of 1814 and the Second of 1815, and it 
also relates his reappearance in political life after the Revolution 
of July, 1830. His advice to the restored dynasty was to establish 
Constitutional Monarchy, and he resigned in the September of 
the Waterloo year, because he saw that his policy was not to be 
adopted. From this time he lived in retirement, but carefully 
watched the progress of events, and saw quite plainly, as we may 
gather from letters that are given, that the conduct of Charles X. 
would bring about a catastrophe. He was inclined to think that 
Louis Philippe’s right course would have been to rule France as 
the constitutional vice-gerent of the elder branch. His lifeas Am- 
bassador here contains some interesting notes. He thought Lord 
Palmerston to be one of the ablest men of the day, and gauged 
with great correctness his extraordinary capacity of representing 
the typical English feeling. A memorandum containing his 
defence in the matter of the Duc d’Enghien seems to us very 
inconclusive. 

A Nun and her Friends. By Katharine Tynan. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon, whose story is 
told in this volume, held high office among the Nuns of Loretto, 
an Order which devotes itself to education. The contemplative 
life has never been regarded with as much favour in Western 
Christendom as it has found in the East. Certainly, outside the 
limits of the Roman Church, the Orders that give themselves to 
the work of the hospital and the school command a sympathy 
that the most striking representatives of asceticism do not com- 
mand. Mother Mary Xaveria was an eminently sane-minded as 
well as single-hearted woman. It is possible, indeed, that as her 
life advanced, the almost inevitable tendency to exaggerate per- 
sonal discipline showed itself in her; but that her life-work was 
done in a really reasonable human spirit, this biography abur- 
dantly shows. Miss Tynan writes with much force and eloquence, 
and in a kindly spirit, where those outside her own communion 
are concerned. She has added some interesting particulars of 
the history of the Order of which Mother Mary Xaveria was 5° 
illustrious a member, giving us sketches in particular of the life 
of Mary Ward, who first conceived the idea of a Teaching Order, 
and of Frances Ball, whose place Mary Fallon was afterwards t0 
fill. 

St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. 
(Burns and Oates.)—This is a very handsome volume, full of in- 
teresting matter, and admirably illustrated. We cannot say that 
Mr. Stewart Rose is a critical historian. He would disclaim the 
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character if we were disposed to give it to him. He does not pre- 
sume to judge of his subject’s deeds and words. The authorita- 
tive stamp of canonisation has been put upon them, and a 
piographer has nothing to do but to approve. St. Ignatius, indeed, 
was a severe critic of himself. The sobriety of his later life, 
for instance, implicitly condemned the extravagant austerities of 
his earlier years. Of all the interesting matter in the volume, 
nothing is more striking than the resemblance between the Jesuits 
and the Methodists. The story of how Ignatius was driven away 
from one Spanish University to another, reminds us forcibly of 
the evil days when enthusiastic followers of Wesley and Whitefield 
were expelled from Oxford for the offence of holding prayer- 
meetings. Rome has commonly known how to retain such powerful 
forces under her allegiance. Paul III., though not by any means a 
model Pope, and not particularly fitted to appreciate the pecu- 
liar virtues of Loyola, was favourable to him from the beginning. 
The story of the Saint’s management of the newly founded 
Society—-his sagacity, prudence, and unfaltering determination— 
make an exceedingly interesting study. One remarkable point is 
his steadfast refusal, after his early experiences, to undertake, or 
allow his associates to undertake, the direction of women. Mr. 
Rose defends the rules which Ignatius drew up for his Order. 
The famous comparison of its members to “a corpse which has 
neither will nor understanding,” in their unquestioning submis- 
sion, was borrowed, he tells us, from the formula used before by 
the founders of monastic orders. It would be interesting if he 
had quoted. Anyhow, Loyola continued to make his rules binding 
as none other has done,—and, we must add, to set up a Society 
which has excited more hatred, if it has done more work, than 
any other. : 

Wedlock and its Skeleton Key. By Hope Huntly. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The plot of this story is not quite so unpleasant as its 
forbidding and pitiably grotesque title would indicate, but it is 
not one to be chosen by a writer of sense or taste. The craze 
that has come over all sorts and conditions of novelists to have 
some nastiness or unpleasantness in their stories has infected, 
of course,“ Hope Huntly.” One used to read the novels of tenth- 
rate writers, if only to amuse oneself with a highly improbable 
and idle but not unhappy existence; but since there must be a 
skeleton in everybody’s cupboard, even this trifling relaxation is 
denied tous. For the rest, all the characters are overdrawn—Benjy 
does not raise a smile, so absurd and improbable is his dialect— 
and he is far too comic a personality to laugh at. We felt that 
Wedlock, &c., was a mistake, when accidentally turning over the 
pages we saw the quotation, “ Nothing but Infinite Pity,” &c., and 
shut the book up at once as a bad case. 


The Girl He Did Not Marry. By Iza Duffus Hardy. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—A heroine who three times just fails to bring her 
engagement to a successful conclusion, is a difficult subject to 
manage in a novel, as she would doubtless be in real life. The 
situation is, we think, a mistake, though the author writes well and 
rises to some of her opportunities. But one begins to tire of the poor 
girl’s ill-luck, and sympathy is not so readily evoked the third time 
as it is the first. There are plenty of subordinate characters in the 
book, mostly with love-stories, and the writer deserves some praise 
for the manner in which she infuses vitality into them while not 
neglecting the heroine. The story is a readable one, but the main 
feature of the plot is overdone, and strikes a rather dismal con- 
trast with the general cheeriness and movement of the rest. 

The Ogowe Band. By Joseph H. Reading. (Reading and Co., 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.; Brentano’s, London.)—Mr. Reading de- 
scribes himself on his title-page as late “‘ Secretary and Treasurer ” 
toa West African mission, and Commercial Agent for the United 
States. This “narrative of African travel” combines informa- 
tion acquired in both capacities, with descriptions of travel, 
scenery, and life. What missions are doing, how trade prospers, 
under what conditions slavery exists, are among the subjects with 
Which he deals. On missions he may be supposed to have pre- 
possessions; but he is probably not far off in his estimate, put 
into the mouth of a Colonial Governor, that they have done a good 
deal, but not as much as has been expected of them, and that the 
loudest objectors are not by any means irreproachable. Of 

Liberia and its prospects he seems to have a very poor opinion. 
It is an absolute failure. On slavery he makes the notable re- 
mark that the criminal class in Africa, instead of being shut up 
mM prison as among us, are sold for slaves, and so compelled to 
Work, and kept under control. Of course this does not account 
for the slave-trade. Altogether, this is an interesting book. The 
long introduction, which takes us to Liverpool, the Canaries, &c., 
18 quite readable, 
Rear. Days and Gold. By William Winter. (D. Douglas, Edin- 
aa *)—This little volume, intended as a companion to the 
: 9 s Shakespeare’s England,” is very pleasant reading; to 
> Englishman it is positively flattering. Mr. Winter is abso- 





lutely enthusiastic about our country. So lovely is it, that it can 
never be seriously disturbed by change. ‘“‘ Democracy is rife all 
over the world, but it will as soon impede the eternal course of 
the stars as it will change the constitution or shake the social 
fabric of this realm.” Mr. Winter visited various homes of great 
Englishmen,—Stoke Poges and Laleham, for instance, Warwick 
and Wordsworth’s country, York, Hucknall-Torkard, the burial- 
place of Byron, Lichfield, Stratford-on-Avon, and others. By 
Matthew Arnold’s grave at Laleham, we find him sneering at 
“creeds and superstition” in a way that Arnold himself would 
have thought wanting in “edification;” but this is almost the 
only jarring utterance in the book. As a whole, it is all that 
could be wished. We observe a curious mistake in the chapter on 
York. “The river Ouse—Cowper’s ‘ Ouse,’ slow winding through 
its level plain—divides the city of York.” ‘“Cowper’s Ouse” is 
far away. Mr. Winter, on the journey which he describes by the 
Great Northern Railway, had crossed it some hundred and fifty 
miles to the south. The inscriptions quoted on pp. 177-78 show 
errors which, of course, may be due to the lapidary. We have 
“imitate” for “imitare,”’ “prepositor” for “ prepositus,” and 
“ coruente ” for “ corruente,” while the punctuation is very vague. 


A Treatise on Extradition and Interstate Rendition. By John 
Bassett Moore. 2 vols. (United States Book Company, Stevens 
and Sons, Boston.)—This is an exhaustive treatise on an im- 
portant and difficult subject. In his first volume, Mr. Moore 
discusses the law of extradition as it stands between different 
nations ; in the second, he deals with it as it regulates the action 
of the States that constitute the Union. With the latter we are 
not concerned, though it is not without a possible interest, as 
indicating a set of difficulties which would be sure to arise if the 
Home-rule faction should get its way. It is quite possible that 
Ireland might become an asylum for offenders against English 
law. The importance of the precedents and practice of extradi- 
tion as given, in the first volume, is very great. In the Civil War, 
acts on the part of alleged Confederate agents that looked very 
like piracy, were held by British and Canadian Courts to be outside 
the operation of the law of extradition. If a man held a 
commission from the Confederate authorities, he was, it would 
seem, free to murder and rob as much as he pleased. Acts 
that could not possibly further the military interests of 
the Confederacy, as, for instance, raiding a little town and 
robbing the banks, were held to be acts of belligerency. On 
the other hand, we find the officials of the States advancing what 
looks like a very strange doctrine indeed in answer to an applica- 
tion from the Mexican Government for the surrender of some 
alleged criminals. The words of the Acting Secretary of State 
are these (under date September 22nd, 1880) :—‘‘ The fact, too, 
that they are charged with being revolutionists shows that, what- 
ever may have been their other crimes, they may also have been 
guilty of a political offence, for which the treaty stipulates that no 
extradition shall be granted.” This reads as if a criminal had 
only to commit a so-called political offence, in addition to other 
misdeeds, to secure asylum. A setof Irish “ patriots,” for instance, 
might rob the Bank of England with impunity, if they also blew 
up one of the public offices in Whitehall. 


Rockingham Castle and the Watsons. By C. Wise. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Rockingham Castle was built by the Conqueror, and it con- 
tinued to be a place of occasional residence for the English Kings 
for many years. William Rufus held here a council to debate 
the knotty question whether Anselm could be loyal to the King 
and also obedient to the Holy See. There is no word of Henry L., 
Stephen, or Henry II. having visited it, though it was certainly 
kept up during their reigns. Richard I. came once, and John 
frequently. The Earl of Albemarle held it against Henry III, 
who was present when it was surrendered. Edward III. was fre- 
quently there. In the reign of Philip and Mary, Edward Watson 
obtained a lease from the Crown, and began to repair the building, 
which was then almost a ruin. In the Civil War it was held by 
Sir Lewis Watson for the King. In 1644 he was created Baron 
Rockingham. He compounded with the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners for £4,312, the fine being raised to £5,000 on the 
ground that he had understated his income. It is needless 
to trace the family history any further, but we may say that 
it makes a notable record in Mr. Wise’s hand, and that the 
particulars concerning the castle, now one of the most remarkable 
mansions in England, are very interesting. The volume is illus- 
trated with some excellent views, and the pedigrees of the Watson 
and other related families are given.—With this may be men- 
tioned a similar work, The Hall of Lawford Hall, by F. Morgan 
Nichols (printed for the author: Ellis and Elvey). This is 
described on the title-page as the “ Records of an Essex House 
and its Proprietors from the Saxon Times to the Reign of Henry 
VIII.” Lawford Hall is in the eastern part of the county, and 
near the sea. The present house was built in 1680, when it took 
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the place of a mansion of great antiquity. Since then it has been 
considerably altered, though not absolutely changed. This is an 
interesting volume. It is to be wished that all proprietors would 
imitate the admirable example set by Mr. Nichols. He purchased 
the house, we gather from his account; but no possessor by long 
inheritance could display a more affectionate interest in all that 
concerns it. 
The Letters of the Late Father George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of 
Bombay. (Burns and Oates.)—The editors of this volume are right 
in saying that letters may be “a more satisfactory record than a 
biography.” Still, a few lines telling in what employments Father 
Porter was engaged before his brief episcopate—he died in the 
third year—would have been useful. But these letters are re- 
markably interesting. The greater part are occupied with the 
counsels which he gave as director. These, though they are well 
worth reading, are not fit subjects for criticism. The interest of 
the letters, for our present purpose, lies in the picture which they 
give of the intellectual attitude of a Roman Catholic of what may 
be called the latest development. Father Porter was a well-read 
man; he was very far from shutting himself up within a very 
narrow circle, as some of his co-religionists do. He studied the 
works of many schools of thought. It is curious to see the result. 
He was devoted to the cult of the Virgin. He uses very hard 
language about Dr. Pusey for what he says on the subject, pre- 
sumably in the Eirenicon. He commends the title of “Co- 
Redemptrix ” bestowed upon her by a modern writer. The cult 
of St. Joseph also meets with his fervent approval. He remarks 
with some naiveté that “invocation has grown immensely in the 
Church.” Anglicans meet with scant favour. The Ritualists are 
one of the “sects of perdition.” A well-known Life of Christ by 
an Anglican divine is pronounced to be “blasphemous.” (“ Blas- 
phemy,” of course, means wilful impiety.) On this side of his 
mind Dr. Porter certainly did not show the wisdom and kindli- 
ness that seem to have been generally characteristic of him. 


The Principles of Strategy. By John Bigelow, jun. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Lieutenant Bigelow has put together in this volume a 
number of observations and conclusions which will be greatly 
useful to students of military science. Tactics, strategy, the rules 
of operating from a base, of retreat, and other operations of war- 
fare, are treated fully, and illustrated “chiefly from American 
campaigns.” 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST. 


THIRD EDITION now ready of the NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
The BOOKMAN. A Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 


Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. Price 6d. 

Containing, among other interesting features :—Four Criginal Portraits of the 
Bronté Family ; ** scar Wilde’s Novel,’ by Walter Pater; ‘ Reminiscences of 
R. L, Stevenson,” by Charles Lowe; ‘‘ Driver’s Introducticn to the Old Testa- 
ment,” by Professor A. B. Davidson; &c, 


NEW WORK by Dr. STALKER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, ‘ 
The PREACHER and HIS MODELS. The Yale Lectures 
on Preaching, 1891. By the Kev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Imago 
Christi,’ &c, 
Dr. RB. W. DALE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. . 
FELLOWSHIP with CHRIST; and other Discourses 
delivered on Special Occasions, By R. W. Date, LL.D., of Birmingham, 
Author of “* The Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” &c. 
“These very able discourses, which embrace a great variety of topics of per- 
manent and present-day interest, are worthy of the high reputation of their 
author.”’—Scotsman. 


NEW WORK by Dr. MARCUS DODS. 
In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ERASMUS, and other Essays. By Rev. Professor 
Maxcvus Dops, D,.D., Author of “ Mohammed, Buddha, Christ,” ‘‘ Israel’s 
iron Age,’’ &. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES.—Vol. I. By the Rev. 


G. T. Stokes, D.D., Professor of Keclesiastical History in the University of 
Dnoblin, Author of “ Ireland and the Celtic Churchb,”’ &c, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The APOSTLE PAUL: a Sketch of the Development of 


his Doctrine. By A. SapaTier, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology in Paris. Translated from the French, Edited, with an additional 
Essay, by Gro. G. Finpuay, B.A. 

* Able, lucid, and instructive.’’—Scotsman. 


A LIFE of MACKAY for BOYS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 


The STORY of the LIFE of MACKAY of UGANDA. 


Told for Boys, By his Sister 
*,* THE WHOLE OF THE MATTER IN THIS VOLUME IS FRESH, AND 
IS NOT FOUND IN THE LARGER BOOK, “MACKAY OF UGANDA,” 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 
The NUMBER of PLATO: its Solu. 


tion and Significance. By James Apam, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 2s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready, 


GRADUATED PASSAGES from 


GREEK and LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST-SIGHT TRANSLATION 
Selected, and supplied with Short Notes for Beginners, by H. Bena, 
M.A., Head-Master, and 0, E. Laurence, B.A., Assistant-Master, of Black. 
heath Proprietary School. Part I.—KASY. Crown 8vo, ls. 6a. ‘ 


DIGEST XIX. 2, LOCATI CON. 


DUOTI. Translated, with Notes, by C. H. Monro, M.A., Fellow of i 
and Caius College. Crown 8vo, 5s. ¥ ; : acta 


The ORIGIN of METALLIC CUR. 


RENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS, By W. Rivgeway, M.A., Professor 
of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork, and late Fellow of Gonville and Cains 
College. [Shortly. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in 


BRITAIN. FROM A.D. 664 to the EXTINCTION of the PLAGUE 
in 1666. By CHarLes CreicuTon, M.D, M.A., formerly Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, [Shortly, 


ELEMENTARY THERMO. 


DYNAMICS. By J. Parker, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Coll 
Crown 8vo, 9s. . ? " bi ohn’s College, Cambridge, 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY 


DYNAMICS. New and Enlarged Edition. By 8. L. Loney, M.A.. f 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Orown 8vo, Ys. 6d, " rao stad 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in 


a TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, By the Same Author, 
[In the press, 


The HISTORY of the LAW of 


PRESCRIPTION in ENGLAND. Being the Yorke Prize Essay of the 
University of Cambridge for 1890, By T. A. HERBERT, B.A., LL.B., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 10s 


SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN 


and PALESTINIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By J. Renpet Harris, M.A, 
Royal 8vo, 4s. 


The CODEX SANGALLENSIS (a). 


A Study in the Test of the Old Latin Gospels. By J. RENVEL Harris, w.A, 
Royal 8vo, 3s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


The INFLUENCE and DEVELOP. 


MENT of ENGLISH GILDS (Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1891). By F. Armay 
Hissert, B.A., St. John’s College. Crown 8vo, 3s. [Nearly ready, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


MILTON’S ARCADES and COMUS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.1., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 33, 
“* Will secure an audience much larger than that for which it has, no donht 
been originally intended. It contains not only the text of ‘Arcades’ and 
*Comus,’ and very full notes upon them, but a Life of Milton, and a very 
elaborate and interesting historical essay on ‘The English Masque.’ ’’—Spectator . 


MILTON’S ODE on the NATIVITY, 


L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS, With Introduction, Notes, 
and Indexes. By the Same Editor. 2s. 6d. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. By the Same Kditor. 
f 7 [In the press. 


By the Right Rev. B. F. WESTCOTT, D.D, Lord Bishop of Durham. 


The PARAGRAPH PSALTER. 


Arranged for the use of Ghoirs, so as to exhibit the general structure of the 
Psalms in such a manner as to suggest the Variety of Musical Treatment 
which is required in different Psalms, and in different parts of the same 
Psalms, for their True Iaterpre'ation. Feap. 4to, cloth, red edges, 5s.; 
royal 32mo, cloth, red edges, ls. ; leather, 1s, 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE PSALTER. For 


the use of Choirs and Organists. Especially adapted for Congregations in 
which ‘‘The Cambridge Poiuted Prayer-Book” is used. Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; cloth limp, cut flush, 2s, 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS.—NEW VOLUMES. 
The BOOKS of EZRA and NEHE- 


MIAH. By the Rev. H. E. Rrix, M.A., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. [In the press. 


The BOOK of EZEKIEL. By the 


Rev. A. B. Davipsow, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the New College, Edinburgh. [Nearly ready. 


The EPISTLES to TIMOTHY and 


TITUS. By the Rev. A. KE. Humpureys, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 





Publishing Office: 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at all Libranes. 
MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES in EQUATORIAL AFRICA as MEDICAL OFFICER ot 


the EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By THOMAS HEAZLE PARKR, Hon. D.C.L. (Durh.), Hon. Fellow Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 
Surgeon Army Medical Staff. With Map, Portrait, and numerons Illustrations from Drawings by Paul Hardy, Stanley Berkeley, and Lieutenant Stairs. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“Mr, Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed accoant of the many 
months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacunz which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himsolf...... Every page 
of the book bears wit to the kind of heart and clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.”—Times. 

“ Mr. Parke’s book isin the main no more than his diary. Here it is, just as he wrote it, with the gaps that tell of sickness and overwork. In its account of 
the experiences of the expedition at Ipoto and Fort Bodo it has the field all to itself.””"—Daily News. 

“The young surgeon's ‘plain, unvarnished tale,’ jotted down in his African note-books from day to day, while the writer was for the most part suffering 
almost inconceivable pain, fatigue, and privation, furnishes an exhaustive pl wat to Mr. Stanley’s ‘ Darkest Africa’...... A good store of valuable information 
js contained in Dr. Parke’s graphic narrative, which teems with painstaking observations of African animal and vegatable lite, with elaborate diagnoses of local 
diseases and exact chronicles of their course under experimental treatment, and with introspective studies of nasivechar iter, habits, and customs.””—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is enough to say that Dr, Parke's acvount need fear comparison with none that has preceded it in permanent value as a contribution to the literature of 
exploration in Equatorial Africa. In common with its predecessors the volume is well illustrated, and it forms a notable contributioa tothe record of travel in 
one of the last strongholds of savage man.”—Morning Post. 

“The best supplement to Mr. Stanley’s book which has yet appeared, None of the previous works enables the reader so clearly to grasp the terrible nature of 
the trials to which the expedition was subjected, and none brings so strongly into relief the tremendons personality of Mr. itanley. Surgeon Parke’s volume 
abounds with interest: of every kind. Ther are abundant accounts of the native ways, of the various ailments to wafeh African travellers are sadject, and of the 
incidents of life during the expedition.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a 


Critical Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 63. 
“ His essays are generally just and always interesting.”’—Times. “* Valuable, sound, and strong pieces of criticism.’’—Scotsman. 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Being the New Volume 


in “‘ Fhe Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.” With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. [Ready November 23rd. 
In this Volume the career and public acts of the Prime Minister will be reviewed from the standpoint of an independent Conservatism, while an attempt is also 
made to trace the successive developments of the character and policy of Lord Salisbury in their relation to the general political movement of the time at home and 
abroad. 





























PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Important New Series. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes, cloth extra, with Photogravure Portraits, price 3s. 6d. each. 





Ready next Wednesday. Ready December 15th. 
BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. BY THE LORD BISHOP OF DERBY. 
LIVING THEOLOGY. VERBUM CRUCIE. 
Ready November 24th. Ready January 12th. 
BY THE REV. ALEXR. MACLAREN, OF MANCHESTER. BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE-HUGHES. 


THE CONQUERING CHRIST. ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Volumes will follow in quick succession by other equally well-known and representative preachers. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. With Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints and 


Paintings by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Plates, dsmy 8vo, nearly 400 pp., buckram, gilt top, 248. A limited 
Large-Paper Edition is in preparation. [November 19th, 


The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Examination of the Historical and 


Geographical Conditions under which the Western Continent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By 
JUSTIN WINSOR, Author of “ A Narrative and Criticai History of America,” &c. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 2ls, [Ready. 


Now ready, a NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. With 18 Illustrations 


by William Small, Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“An ideal gift-book is provided by Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo. in the shape of an elegantly bound, clearly printed, and gracefully illustrated edition 
of Mr, Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna Doone.’ ‘this is likely to become a ‘joy for ever ’ in many a cultured household.”—Globe, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW STORY by RUDYARD KIPLING, 


The CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other Places. Depicted by Rudyard Kipling, 


Author of ‘‘ The Soldiers Three,” ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.”” Demy 8vo, ls. 


A RED SISTER: a Story of Three Days and Three Months. By C. L. Pirkis, Author of 
“At the Moment of Victory,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 
‘A thoroughly readable and enjoyable novel.” —Court Curcular, “‘ The story is well conceived and skilfally developed.” —Glasgow Herald. 


GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudney, Author of ‘‘A Woman’s Glory,” ‘“‘ Where 


¥ the Dew Falls in London,” &. 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 
The story is sure to be popular with girls.’—Scotsman. “A very good novel,”’—Saturday Review. ‘* A charming type of the English girl.’”—Whitehall Rerrew. 


The SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “Rudder Grange,” “The 
late Mrs. Null,” &. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A pleasing little comedy, which may be read when we are a little tired of seriousness, and are glad to open a lighter page.” —Daily Graphic, 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, Forest Department, Ceylon. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, 











DR. HUGUET. By Ignatius Donnelly, Author of ‘‘Cxsar’s Column,” “ Ragnarok,” 


&e. Crown 8yo, cloth, 38. 6d. [Just ready. 


The VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of 


Canbelego station, N.8.W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, Author of “Turee Diggers,’ &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, cloth, 6s. 


NEW WORK by JULES VERNE. 


CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, Author of “From the Earth to the Moon,” 


“ 
Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. Illustrated with 80 Full-Page Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63. 
t boy or girl is not delighted at the very name of Jules Verne, that master story-teller ? Here is another of his bright, racy, wonderful stories. Its heroes 
nal a showman and his family, delightful people, who are travelling about in their van in California and up to the Far North, and come in for adven- 
8 only Jules Verne can invent. The book is altogether delightful.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Wha 
and heroines are 
tures such 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Good Words Volume, 
1891. 


Epitep sy DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., One of H.M. Chaplains. 
In Handsome Binding, Gilt Edges, 7s. 6d. 


Containing :— 
FICTION. 
The MARRIAGE of ELINOR. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie. 
The PEAK of LONGING. By “Carmen Sylva.” 
DANGER’S TROUBLED NIGHT. By the Author of “ Britta.” 
The WAND and the STAR. By A. 8. Boyd. 
A SPRIG of LAVENDER. By A, M. Cameron. 


BIOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 
By Andrew Lang, the Dean of Gloucester, Professor Nichol, LL.D., Rev. Canon 
Benham, Archdescon Farrar, D.D., Rev. Canon Macdonnell, Dr. George Smith, C.1.E., 
William Canton, &c. 


SCIENCE and LITERATURE. 
By Dr. Albert Giinther, F.R.S , Professor T. E. Thorpe, F.R.8., James Stalker, D.D., 
Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E., Professor W. F. Barrett, Rev. F. Horton, M.A., Johu 
G. Dow, &c. 


TRAVEL. 
By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., the Hon, and Rev. Canon Fremantle, Sir George 
H. B. Macleod, M.D., ‘Shirley,’”? Harry Furnies, Margaret Howitt, the Author of 
“ Stronbny,” Rev. T. Vincent Tymme, Charles Blatherwick, the Editor, &c. 


SOCIAL WORK. 


By Rev. Prebendary Jones, M.A., Profeesor Henry Drummond, Rev. Canon Blackley, 
Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Henry Juhnston, Rev. W. C. Preston, &c. 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 
By the late Archbishop Magee, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Ripon, 
Professor Kennedy, B.D., A. K. H. B.,” R. W. Dale, LL.D., Archibald Scott, D.D., 
Rev. A. Orrock Johnston, &c. 


POETRY. 
By Augusta Webster, the Hon. Isabel Plunket, Sarah Doudney, Tom McEwan, H. 
Boyd Carpenter, Arthur L. Salmon, &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By Linley Sambourne, Josef Israels, Gordon Browne, F. G. Kitton, J. Watson Nicol, 
W. 8. Stacey, W. Lockhart Bugle, A. Morrow, C. Whymper, A. S. Boyd, R. Barnes, &c. 


The Sunday Magazine 


Volume, 1891. 
In Handsome Binding, Gilt Edges, 7s. 6d, 


The following, among others, contribute to this Volume :— 

The LATE ARCHBISHOP of YORK, on—Opportunities in Life. 
The BISHOP of RIPON, on—The Legacy of Love. 
The Sanctity of the Body. 
” ” The Restoration of Life’s Work. 
The Rev. Dr. BUTLER, Master of Trinity, on—St. Paul’s Prison Thoughts. 
Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., on—Westminster Abbey. 

BS > * Modern Idolatry. 

ys ” 9 Whitefield as a Preacher. 
SARAH DOUDNEY, A New Three-Volume Story—‘ Godiva Darleigh.” 
T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., on—Jobn Wesley. 
Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., on—The Foundling Hospital. 
The People and the People’s Palace. 
es i The Playgrounds of a Great City. 
The Hon. Mrs. J. STUART WORTLEY, on—The Shadwell Hospital for Children, 
The Hon. and Rev. E. LYTTELTON, M.A., on—Christian Manliness in Games, 
The Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A., on—Gambling and Betting. 
The Rev. Canon TALBOT, M.A., on—Onur Juvenile Labour Office. 
L. T. MEADE—A New Story, ‘‘ With White Wings Gleaming.” 
The Rev. Prebendary JONES, M.A., on—The Virtue of Fasting. 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH —A New Story, “ Once Kissed.” 
The Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, on—“ Pilate Gave Sentence.” 
The Rev. W. MOORE EDH, M.A., on—The Bethlehem of Penny Dinners. 
WILLIAM WRIGAT, D.D., on—The Dominion of the Bible. 


The Sunday Evenings with the Children 
are contributed by 
The Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. The Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 
The Rev. A. N. MACKRAY, MA. The Rev. JOHN BYLES. 


With over Two Hundred Illustrations 
By Herbert Railton, Everard Hopkins, W. D. Almond, A. Frost, Fred Morgan, F. Barnard, 
A. Morrow, A. Parsons, G. Clausen, J. Pennell, W. H J. Boot, Léon Lhermitte, M. I. Dickse., 
H. Giacomelli, &c. 
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By the late Archbishop Magee. 
GROWTH in GRACE, and other 


Sermons. By the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Lord 
Archbishop of York. With Introductory Note 
by his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. pe 


CHRIST the LIGHT of ALL SCRIP. 
TURE, and other Sermons, By the late W. 0, 
Magee, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Large 
port 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In the press, 


The GOSPEL and the AGE: Sermons 


on Special Occasions By the late W. O. Mager, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Fifth Thousand, 
Jarge post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“* Will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator, 





New and Cheap Edition. 
MARY HOWITT: an Autobiography, 


Edited by her Daughter, MarGareT Howirt, 
With Portrait and ali the Original Illustrations, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
**One of the most companionable books of our 
time,’’—Academy. 





New Volume, Isbisters’ Home Library. 


TOILERS in ART: Biographical and 
Critical Sketches. Edited by Henry C. Ewart, 
Profusely Illustrated from the Works of each 
Artist. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Contents: — John Tenniel—Léon Lhermitte~ 
Oskar Pletsch—Jvan Paul Laurevs—Charles Henry 
Bennett—George John Pinwell—Jos+f Israels— 
Frederic Shields—Frederick Walker—Thomas Faed 
— Frederick Hitze — George Tinworth — Thomas 
ieee Flaxman—Frangois Louis Francais~ 

C. 





The Social Problem. 
SOCIAL WRECKAGE: a Review of 


the Laws of England as they Affect the Poor, 
By Francis Perk, Chairman of the Howard 
Association. New.and Revised Hdition, crown 
8vo, 3s. 

““Of those who have of late years laboured to 
enlighten public opinion and stimulate public senti- 
ment with regard to the condition of the noor, few 
have done better service than Mr. Peek.” —Scotsman, 


TRIES at TRUTH: Essays on Social 
Subjects. By ARNOLD WHITE, Author of “' Pro- 
blems of a Great City,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 

ConTENTs :— Pauper Immigration—Thrift—Strikes 

—Sweating—Colonisation—Gifts to the Poor—Amuse- 

ments—Overcrowding—General Booth’s Scheme; &. 





GENERAL BOOTH: a Biographical 
Sketch. By W. T. Steap, Hditor ot the Review 
of Reviews, &. With numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations, small 8vo, gilt edges, 1s. 





Butterfly Collecting. 
AMONG the BUTTERFLIES: a Book 


for Young Collectors. By the Rev. B. G. Jouys. 
M.A. With 12 Full-Page Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘*A charming example of juvenile literature. It 
deserves to be well known and widely used.” 
—Teacher’s Aid. 


TWO NEW CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


Price Sixpence each. 





BEYOND THE CITY: 
The Idyl of a Suburb. 
The “Good Words” Christmas Story. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Anthor of ‘‘ Micah Olarke,’’ &. 


Illustrated by Pau Harpy. 





THE DOCTOR’S DOZEN. 
The “Sunday Magazine” Christmas Story. 


By EVERETT EVELYN-GREEN, 
Author of “ Barbara’s Brothers,” &c: 


Illustrated by W. S. STACEY. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Joun CaMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
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